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‘OFFICE, No. 9 NORTH STREET, 
Near Baltimore St. 











TO FARMERS AND GARDENERS. 


$1,000 REWARD TO ANY ONE that can find by analysis or otherwise any 
adulteration whatever in my manufacture of Bone. 
No heavy Bones taken out for Bone Black, or cther purposes. 


The First Manufacturer in America that, sold GROUND BONES by WEIGHT. 


PURE BONE DUST AND 


EON EK WHE EA EH. 


from Slaughter-house Bones, twenty-five years the standard for purity and excellence. 
CHEMICAL LABORATORY OF P. B. WILSON, No. 32 Seconp Street, Battimore, July 30, 1878. 
Joshua Horner. Jr.—Dear Sir: The following is the result of analysis of a sample of your 
Bone Dust drawn by myself from a lot of seven tons lying in your warehouse: 
Moleture, (Geter. G6 BIZ? P. ).....0cccscccocseccccesccccces cocgecese coe coscccees sosessens cosccccnssooese 8.74 per cent. 
Organic Matter 40.12 per cent. 
Containing—Nitrogen, 4.08; Ammonia 4.95 
Inorganic Matter 56.14 per cent. 
Containing Phosphoric Aid .......0000.0000.-sscveserrecceccesccecs cesescone eSoose segnctcocescessesseee 24.52 bw cent. 
Containing Bone Phosphate of Lime 
Insoluble Matter 1 per cent. 
This is the BEST SAMPLE OF BONE DUST [ CAN FIND IN THE M ARKET, and call your 
especial attention to the LARGE PERCENTAGES OF VALUABLE MATERIAL for the improve- 
ment of the soil, and to the SMALL PERCENTAGES of moisture and insoluble matter 
Respectfully. ete . P. B. WILSON, Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
PREPARED FOR DRILLING, AND PACKED IN BAGS, 167 LBS. EACH, AT $45 PER TON. 
DISSOLVED be; Mig yy BONE, $48 PER TON. BONE ASH, GROUND AND DISSOLVED, 
$42 AND 48 PER TON. FARMERS’ SUPPLIES. 


JOSELU A. HORN HR, JR. 
54 §. Gay Street, 178 Forrest Street aud Corner Chew and Stirling Streets, BALTIMORE, MD. 


We will purchase and have canehiie shipped, by whatever mode of transportation may be 
designated : 

FERTILIZERS of every description sold in this market—and there is, probably, no 
other city in the Union which offers better facilities for this purpose. We will buy, and deliver 
from the Peruvian Agent’s Warehouses, whenever the order is sufficiently large to warrant it, 


PHRUVIAN GUANO. 


Also the various PHOSPHATIC GUANOS imported into this port; BONE 
DUST from the best manufactures of this vicinity or the cheaper kinds from a distance, as 
may be ordered by the purchaser ; 


Land Plaster, Oil Vitriol, and all Chemicals Required 


In the manufactureof HOME MANURES, or SUPERPHOSPHATES from the 
most reliable factories. 


- he i ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBBERY, Field, Garden and 
ower 
All kinds of AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS and MACHINERY at 


manufacturers’ prices. Likewise, 


Cattle, Horses, Sheep, Pigs, Poultry, &c. 


Of the improved breeds. In this vicinity, in some particular kinds of stock, a better selection 
can be made than elsewhere, and special attention will be given to buying and forwarding such 


animals as may be ordered: 
TERMS CASH (or its equivalent.) 


Sam’l Sands & Son, 
No. 9 North Ss, near Baltimore hina s janesanaien Mad. 
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“Thin Seeding and the Selection of Seed.” 


By the kindness of an attentive correspond- 
ent in England we have received a paper bear- 
ing this title, read before the Midland Farmers’ 
Club, at Birmingham, June 4th, by Major Hallett, 
F. R. S., and of which we give below an outline, 
with the hardly necessary caution that consider- 
able allowance is to be made for difference of 
climate between this country and that of the 


author. 

Dealing with wheat, as though it were a new 
plant, its natural growth and what it requires 
are considered. A perfect plant of wheat con- 
sists of three principal parts: the roots, stems 
and ears. When a grain is planted in a proper 
manner, these are produced as follows: Shortly 
after the plant appears above ground it com- 
mences to throw out new and distinct stems, 
upon the first of each of which a corresponding 
root-bud is developed for its support; and while 
the new stems grow out flat over the surface 
of the soil, their respective roots assume a corres- 
ponding development beneath it. 

This process, called “tillering,” will continue 
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until the season arrives for the stems to assume 
an upright growth, when tillering ceases, and | 
the whole vital power of the plant is concentra- 
ted upon the production of the ears. These will 
be the finest it is capable of producing, unless | 
the wth of its roots has been in any way | 
interfered with, as, for instance, by having been 
crowded by those of other plants, when the size 
of the ears will be proportionately diminished. 
This tillering is the great characteristic of all 
the cereals, and as an instance of the extent 
to which it may attain, I have known a plant of 
wheat wn from a single grain to cover in 
May a circle 5ft. 6in. in diameter, measuring from 
the extremities of the opposite leaves as they lay 


|9, has been known to 





tillered out flat upon the surface. 

From the great number of stems sometimes 
produced from a single grain, the fact stands out 
that a plant of wheat requires space for full 
development and time to fill that space. It 
follows that the grain should be so sown as | 
to leave no ground unoccupied at harvest, and | 
that the proper time is so early that “tillering” | 


| 
| 
| 


° ° Virg. 


[New SERIEs. 


may take place, which it cannot do with heavy 
seeding. 

The rate of wheat growth during the different 
months is determined from the time it takes it to 
come up, which, in a mild autumn, is 7 days for 
wheat sown Sept. 1st; 14 days for that sown 
Oct. Ist; 21 days for that sown Nov. ist; and 
28 days when sown Dec, Ist. At the same 
relative rate of growth when it is wp, wheat sown 
Sept. 1st makes in the first fifteen days of that 
month a growth equal to the whole month of Octo- 
ber ; in the next ten days a growth equal to 
that of the whole month of November ; and in the 
last five days of September, a growth equal 
to that of the first twenty days of December. 

The author contends, however, that it is 
necessary, in sowing, to apportion the seed to the 
existing surrounding circumstances. The im- 
portance of every day Gren ng, Sys earlier days) 
of September growth, cannot be overrated. In 
determining the space to be assigned each grain, 
seed, the result of continual selection is dealt 
with, since the vital powers of different grains of 
ordinary wheat are so very unequal that it would 
be impossible to fix upon any uniform distance. 
In planting grains of wheat in August, singly, 
and twelve inches apart each way, all the 


requisites of time and hy» seem to be best 
| fulfilled. Wheat planted Sept. 9th, 9 inches by 


roduce 108 bushels per 
acre. The author is in favor, therefore, of early 
and thin seeding, and says that Nature, in shed- 
ding grain in August, indicates that that is the 


| proper time, or at least, not improper time, or the 
| species would not be perpetuated. He concludes 


by saying that a large quantity of seed sown 
early is just as much opposed to reason as the 
late sowing of a small quantity of seed, and, 
indeed, more so, for the first must become winter- 
proud and cannot succeed, while the season may 
be of such a character as to enable the last to do 
so. 
As a general basis I would suggest on a large 
scale the drilling of wheat as follows: End of 
August to 10th September, 2 to 3 gallens per 
acre; for each week later, to the end of Septem- 
ber, an additional gallon per acre. 
The Selection of Seed. 

The importance of a good pedigree is recog- 

nized with the animals on the farm and even 
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with vegetables, but is ignored with cereals, 
though the transmission of minute characteris- 
tics is evinced in a variety of wheat known as 
“Grace’s White,” which has on every grain an 
indentation across the back as if, when still soft, 
a thread had been tied tightly around it. 


Close observation shows that in the cereals, as | 


throughout nature, no two plants or grains are 
precisely alike in productive power, and hence 
that of any two or greater number of grains 


or plants, one is always superior to all the others, | 


though the superiority can be discovered only 
by actual trial. This superiority may consist in 
various characteristics, as power to withstand 
frost, prolificness, size and character of ear, size, 
form, quality and weight of grain, length and 
stiffness of straw, power of tillering, rapidity 
of growth, &c. 

The most forcible illustration of the necessity 
for repeated selections is the fact, that of the 
grains in the same ear one is found greatly to excel 
all the others in vital power. 

The chief points of Major Hallett’s standard 
in order of their importance are the following, 
though all have to be duly considered: 1, Har- 
dihood of constitution; 2, Trueness of type; 3, 
Quality of sample ; 4, Productiveness ; 5, Power 
of Tillering ; 6, Toughness and stiffness of straw ; 
7, Earliness of ripening. 

His plan of selection is as follows: A grain 
produces a plant, consisting of many ears. I 
plant the grains from these ears in such a man- 
ner that each ear occupies a row by itself, each 
of its grains occupying a hole in this row; the 
holes being 12 inches apart every way. At 
harvest, after the most careful study and com- 
parison of the plants from al] these grains, I 
select the finest one, wliich I accept as a proof 
that its wipe grain was the best of all, under 
the peculiar circumstances of that season. This 
process is repeated annually, starting every year 
with the proved best grain, although the verifica- 
tion of this superiority is not obtained until the 
following harvest. 

As an illustration of the principles of selection 
the following results are given, and they are due 
to those principles alone, as the seed, land and 
culture were the same for four years, no manure 
being used : 

Length, Containing No.of ears on 
Year. inches. grains. finest stool. 
1857—Oniginal ear....... 4% 47 
1858—Finest ear......... 64 9 
oP Sree 908 on 

8 im 

1860} from wet eeaon. , is pee sa 
1561—F in »st ear 1238 52 

Thus, by repeated selection alone, the length of 
ears has been doubled, their contents nearly 
trebled, and the tillering power of the seed 
increased five fold. 

The contents of the ear as increased in three 
other varieties of wheat was as follows: From 
45 to 123 grains from original, to improved ear ; 
a 60 to 124; from 60 to 114; and from 32 
to 96. 

The supposition of ancient writers that the 
powers of grains differed in relation to their 
positions in the ear does not seem proved b 
experiments; in good grains of the same pedi- 

neither size nor situation in the ear supply- 
ng any indication of the inferior grain. 


10 
22 


| From close observation for many years, Major 
Hallett has discovered that the variations in the 
jeune which nature presents are not only 
hereditary but that they proceed upon fixed 
oe, and from them he has deduced the 
| following Law of Development of Cereals : 
1. Every fully developed plant, whether of 
| wheat, oats, or barley, presents an ear superior 
- productive power to any of the rest on that 
| plant. 

2. Every such plant contains one grain which, 
upon trial, proves more productive than any 
| other. 

3. The best grain in a given plant is found in 
| its best ear. 
| 4. The superior vigor of this grain is transmis- 
| sible in different degrees to its progeny. 
| §. By repeated careful selection the superiority 
| is accumulated. 

6. The improvement, which is at first rapid, 
gradually, after a long series of years, is dimin- 
ished in amount, and eventually so far arrested 
that, practically speaking, a limit to improve- 
ment in the desired quality is reached. 

7. By still continuing to select, the improve- 
ment is maintained, and practically a fixed type 
| is the result. 
| Considering the effects which may be produced 
by combining thin seeding with selection, Major 
H. says the bushel of ordinary wheat contains 
700,000 grains and myveres, and taking 2 bushels 
per acre as the seed sown, we have, speaking 
roughly, 14 millions of grains per acre put in the 

round. He has counted at harvest the num- 

r of ears upon a quarter of acre of wheat, 
(drilled Nov. 20, with 14 bushels per acre and 
which yielded 56 bushels to the acre) and found 
the number of ears per acre to be 934,120, or not 
so many as the grains sown. It is clear that til- 
|lering could not have faken place, or that the 
| greater part of the seed was sown uselessly. 
| In ordinary crops the number of ears produced 
| per acre being taken as one million and the crop 
jas 34 bushels, we have, at 700,000 grains to the 
| bushel, 23,800,000 grains per acre, or an average 

per ear of only 23 to 24 grains, and if more than 
;one million ears be claimed it must be at the 
| expense of their contents. 

Five pints of wheat per acre planted in Sep- 
|tember, 12in. by 12in., gave 1,001,880 ears per 
acre, or 67,760 ears in excess of those produced 
|on the other side of the hedge from 6 pecks, 
or more than twenty-one times the seed. 

Again, 5 pints planted 12 inches by 12 inches 
| October 17th, gave 959,320 ears per acre; and 
| planted similarly October 4th, 966,792 per acre ; 
while 1 bushel planted October 15th gave only 
812,160. 

Two plants of 24 ears each gave 1911 and 1878 
grains, or 79 per ear. 20 ears per foot, at 48 
grains only per ear, would produce 11 quarters 
per acre. 

All the conditions of time and space being ful- 
filled, we can obtain from a single parent grain as 
many ears as are ordinarily obtained from twenty 
grains, with this most important advantage, viz : 
these ears being produced from plants which 
have attained (or nearly so) perfect development 
of their growth, contain more than double the 
common number of grains, and.their contents 
may be largely increased by the continued an- 
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nual selection of the most vigorous parent grains. 

Among the advantages which may be produced 
by following his system, the author speaks of 
the increased size of the grain produced. A 
bushel of pedigree wheat contains about 460,000 
grains, while a bushel of ordinary wheat contains 
700,000, or upwards. Therefore in two crops of 
precisely the same number of grains the crop 
from the thin seeding would be upwards of 70 
bushels against 46 bushels. Thus in the in- 
creased size alone of the grains we obtain an in- 
crease of crop of from 40 to 50 per cent. 

The following other advantages are claimed 
for the system proposed: 1, The saving of Seed ; 
2, Power of withstanding frost and insects; 3, 
Forwarding work on the farm; 4, Prevention of 
crops becoming “winter proud,” or laid by heavy 
summer rains; 5, Earlier harvest; 6, Seasons 
are generally favorable for early sown crops. 

Some of these advantages would not be appa- 
rent in this country, nor have we the space 
to give in detail the author's reasoning, but the 
subject is one deserving of the closest attention, 
and in this case has been followed with acumen 
and patience. 


Manures, Natural and Artificial. 





We continue the discussion upon this subject, 
as contained in the lecture of Prof. Catcheside, 
delivered before the Tunbridge Wells (England) 
Farmers’ Club. During the delivery, a number 
of questions were put to Mr. C. which he 
promised to answer in detail at a future meeting. 
The nature of these questions may be inferred 
from the replies given to them, as follows: 


Mr. Catcheside expressed the pleasure he felt 
in again meeting the members of the Club, and 
said he would answer the questions put to him 
according to his ability, and as he had some 
practical experience in farming, he thought he 
could answer them to their satisfaction. Mr. 
Delves had asked him if the manure that was 
mentioned in Lord Kinnaird'’s experiment was 
made under cover. In that experiment a certain 
amount of covered manures was tried against 
a similar amount of uncovered dung, and the 
difference in the produce in the case of potatoes 
was 60 per cent. in favor of pecially dung. 
Whether that manure was made in a covered 

ard or not he did not know, but he should 
imagine that it was not; that it was made in 
a box perhaps sheltered from the weather by 
a roof or out-house, and the very fact of the 
experiment being carried out showed to some 
extent that the yards were not covered, other- 
wise the usual practice on the farm would have 
been making dung under cover throughout the 
year. Mr. Landridge had asked whether dung 
was best made of straw or whether it was better 
the feces or excrement of the animal mixed with 
straw. There could only be one opinion about 
that. He should say decidedly and without 
question that dung composed of litter,excrement, 
and feces of beasts was a great deal preferable to 
merely rotten straw. here could not be a 





question about that, because in the one case the 


elements to provide nutritive matter were limited 
to the component parts of straw, whereas in the 
other case elements of fertilization were added 
from the beasts and the food eating. A t 
deal of the value to be placed in farm-yard em 
depended upon the food the beasts had, and he 
should say the manure made of straw simply was 
not so good by any approach as manure made of 
straw and litter, mixed with the dung of animals. 
Mr. Buss had asked whether dung should be 
taken out fresh from the yard or mixed when 
it was six or twelve months old. That opened 
another great practical question, and he would 
say at once that the using of fresh dung was not 
advisable. He thought if they looked at the 
analysis of fresh-made and well-rotten dung, 
they would find that the ingredients and fertiliz- 
ing agents in dung were in a greater state of 
readiness to be appropriated to the plant when 
well rotted and had undergone the process of 
fermentation and decay than merely quite fresh 
dung, because not only did they want the dung 
to go on the land, but they wanted the straw 
to commence the process of fermentation and 
decay, so as to yield up its constituents. This 
could not be achieved by putting merely fresh 
dung on the land. He had the opinion of a 
practical farmer on the question, and he con- 
sidered that dung was best used when twelve 
months old. But this depended again upon the 
crop it was applied to. Fresh dung differed 
in composition slightly to well-rotted manure. 
If they wanted to apply dung for the purpose of 
loosening the soil or increasing the Ger | of 
clay land, he should think that fresh dung would 
be best in that case; but if they wanted immedi- 
ate action—if it was applied to land for the pur- 
pose of producing an immediate result, and to 
stimulate the crop—then he should say by all 
means use well-rotted dung. These were his 
views about fresh and well-rotted dung. Mr. 
Roper, in the course of a very comprehensive 
speech, had invited opinion on very many points. 
he first was about the covering of yards. He 
(the speaker) was afraid he led people to believe 
in his paper that he thought it prudent to cover 
yards by roofing them completely over, and 
leaving no open space. This was done in some 
places in the north of England, and in Glouces- 
tershire he knew of places where farmers covered 
their yards completely over. He did not approve 
of this plan for many reasons. In the first place 
if they had a yard entirely covered over they got 
certain advantages for fattening beasts—he did 
not mean feeding—because there was no doubt 
in the world that warmth and heat had a great 
deal to do with the progress of beasts fattening, 
as it should be understood that in fattening and 
feeding beasts they applied two distinct principles ; 
in the one case they made the fat, and in the 
other they made the flesh, and for these two 
objects they required different treatment. In 
fattening beasts they wanted to keep the heat in, 
and that was the reason why such cattle had 
no exercise, that they might lay those principles 
to their bodies in the shape of fat and meat-pro- 
ducing matter which they extracted from the 
food. Under these circumstances a covered yard 
would be advisable. Mr. Noakes had said that 
it was necessary fora farmer to have covered and 
uncovered yards; and this was very necessary, 
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because in one case they wanted to carry on the 
process of fattening beasts, and the other which 
might be termed as putting flesh upon them. 
But there were several disadvantages about 
covered yards which he thought would always 
operate against their being universally used and 
generally adopted. In the first place there was 
no doubt it was wrong to put young beasts into 
a@ covered yard, because young cattle usually 
finished their fattening ouside, exposed to the 
weather, and if they nurtured beasts in a tender 
way, they did not contribute to the health and 
after condition of the animal, because a beast fed 
in a covered yard, and pampered as it were, was 
often unable to bear harsh treatment and rough 
weather which was experienced out of doors. 
“They would find the stockdealers, as a rule, pre- 
ferred beasts fed in the open air to beasts fed ina 
covered yard; and for the reason: They were 
not so delicate, they were stronger, more hale 
and hearty, and consequently fed better and 
fattened quicker. But in the consideration of 
the manure, they should always bear in mind 
that manure made in a covered yard must differ 
from manure made in the open yard. It was 
necessary to the process of fermentation and 
decay that there should be a certain amount 
of moisture. In a covered yard moisture was 
excluded. He was not at all adverse to allowing 
rain to percolate through dung, provided that 
the rain fall were equalized, and did not make 
— and pools in various places, and if they had 
a building not panes the rain dropped con- 
stantly in one place, and by pure mechanical 
mcy tended to construct a drain, by means 
of which the overflow liquid ran out of the yard 
to the horse-pond, or some other such place, and 
was entirely lost. He should take particular 
care to have all buildings spouted therefore. 
He still adhered to his view that it would be 
a great benefit to drain a farm-yard—to have 
a in and a well in connection with it to 
receive the liquid manure; it would be a great 
saving. That rain and water going through 
manure that was rotting, and being manufac- 
tured into a state of fertilization, washed that 
matter out that would otherwise go to the plant. 
Supposing they had 100 tons of manure in a 
yard, or anywhere else, where rains and water 
could get to it, if they were to collect the liquid 
matter running away from it, and calculate the 
difference in fertilizing properties between that 
and the manure left in the yard, they would, 
he was sure, find that the bulk of the fertilizin 
matter of the whole 100 tons was in the liquid 
portion. It was to show the propriety of stop- 
ping that waste that passed away in brown 
liquor, which contained the essence of the fertiliz- 
ing properties of the dung, that he wished 
especially to refer to this fact. With regard 
to the failure of artificial manures in dry seasons, 
Mr. Roper had been pleased to express his 
approval of the explanation given. In a dry 
seison, a farmer had a great many difficulties to 
contend against. Sometimes a season opened 
very prosperously, but a long drought came, and 
tie farmer applied the usual dose of artificial 
manure to his land, expecting rain to wash it to 
the roots of the crops, but none came. In these 
seasons he believed that artificial manures really 
did harm. He did not say this in disapproval of 





artificial manure by any means, because in most 
cases they did a great deal of good, and farmers 
who could not manufacture farm-yard dung 
could not possibly do without them. He knew 
a case in vere Rong near Wantage, where no 
cattle were kept, and where the only dung they 
had was straw put into a pond to rot. But 
manure containing a high per centage of phos- 
phates was a bad thing, although if they went 
into a market to purchase artificial manures they 
would have an analysis handed to them, and the 
vendor would say, ‘Here’s my manure, which 
contains 25 per cent. or 16 or 18, as the case may 
be, of soluble phosphates. The next dealer 
would say, ‘Mine contains 20, and the next 
one would say his contained 25, 28, or 30. Now 
although these were the most valuable manures 
in the market, he should not advise farmers 
to use them, and for this simple reason—if they 
put a manure of 28 per cent. soluble phosphates 
into land, they at once created in the land a 
thirst for water. Artificial manures were pre- 
pared solely with one view, one object—that 
their stimulant properties should be at once con- 
tributed to the plant. For the sake of producing 
immediate results, they so treated the raw 
material as to make it as soluble as possible, that 
the phosphates and other solids should dissolve 
directly water came, so as to convey the largest 
amount of soluble matter to the plant. The in- 
troduction of one of these high-class phosphate 
manures into the land in a dry season, when there 
was but a slight amount of moisture in the soil, 
had this effect—they put in a lot of stuff thirsting 
to be dissolved, pm the more matter for dissolu- 
tion the greater the thirst, drawing moisture 
from the surrounding land, and even depriving 
the plant of moisture. He believed artificial 
manures had been poh condemned from this 
point of view. He would rather see a certain 
percentage left in the soil to undergo gradual 
solution in after years, for this would not produce 
the amount of exhaustion. It was precisely 
similar to dosing a patient with an overdose of a 
stimulant, like a man drinking a bottle of brandy 
at one sitting. Nitrate of a was an excellent 
example of this. This produced in land exhaus- 
tion, and the consequence was that the land 
afterwards suffered. The high-class manures 
and bodies which produced this effect he could 
not recommend. He would rather buy a manure 
containing 16 or 18 per cent. of soluble, and 10 
or 12 per cent. of insoluble [grey rer and 
he was quite certain they would be most benefi- 
cial to the farmer. 

In answerto Mr. Lansdell’s remarks as to 
harrowing nitrate of soda into the soil, it should 
be borne in mind that nitrate of soda was a very 
powerful manure, and the reason it was so was 
simply this: it was entirely soluble in water, 
and supplied the fertilizing matter at once, in 
a state of great abundance, to the plant. There- 
fore it was very exhaustive, for if they put three 
or four hundredweight of nitrate of soda simply 
on an acre of land, it would force everything out 
of the land in the crop, and then there would be 
a diminution in the fertility of the soil the next 
year. He did not agree at all with harrowing 
nitrate of soda into the land. He should recom- 
mend nitrate of soda in February, when the 
wheat or other crop was just at that stage when 
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it wanted a little pushing ahead, when it wanted | 
to be given a ivetter strength and force. That 
was the time to use nitrate of soda for top-dress- 
ing, when the water drains would gradually wash 
it in. By harrowing it in, as Mr. Lansdell had 
suggested, the nitrate of soda very often went 
below the plant, and was consequently lost. He| 
should recommend that nitrate of soda and all 
forcing manures should be mixed with ashes 
or some material of the kind, so as to spread the 
manure over a larger surface. By making the 
ewt. into 1% cwt., or even 2 ewt., it could be 
spread over the land, and no lumps would be 
found here and there about the field. [He sub- 
sequently remarked that the application depended 
on the weather. | 


With regard to the feeding of beasts he should 
like to make one remark. When they took in 
beasts to feed it would pay handsomely to feed 
them liberally on artificial foods, and particularly 
with oilcakes. Mr. Delves had referred to the 
custom in the North of England, to pay for half 
of the oilcake consumed on a farm to the out- 
going tenant, thus showing the great importance 
attached to the feeding of cattle on oilcake. He 
had explained in his lecture that the produce 
of manure on the farm was dependent to a great 
extent upon the food the beasts had, and he was 
quite convinced it needed no remarks of his 
to prove that. He had in his pocket a letter 
from his father, who had greatly assisted him in 
the practical parts of his paper, and who had | 
farmed in the North and South and Midland | 
counties of England, and he proposed reading a| 
few extracts from that letter. He said, ‘Merely | 
rotten straw can hardly be termed dung; good) 
dung can only be obtained by good feeding, and, | 
so far as vf experience goes, I consider that | 
cattle fed with swedes and mangold, and decorti- | 
cated cotton cake, make the richest manures. 1) 
rear young cattle, you know; I take them into! 
the yards on the 1st of November, or as soon as_ 
the weather is bad. Then they are from six 
to nine months old, for one cannot get calves all | 
ofanage. I give them regularly all the winter | 
through turnips and swedes morning and evening, | 
and at midday 14 tbs. of decorticated cotton cake, 
and as much oat straw as they can eat. I should | 
prefer hay if I had it. I keep them till May, and| 
the last month or six weeks I give them a little! 
hay. I have entered 13 to besold next Tuesday ; 
it remains to be seen what price they will fetch. | 
Last year I sold my lot at £14 10s. per head.’ | 
{Mr. Pain: Were they yearlings? ] Mr. Catche- | 
side said four were 12 monthsold. He then read | 
further extracts from his father’s letter showing | 
that he calculated the value of his cattle at £1) 
per month according to age, that he preferred 
shorthorns to Irish and other cattle; that cattle 
fed on cake made the best manure, the desira- 
bility of getting good and fresh cake, his belief 
in buildings being spouted, but not in yards 
entirely covered over; his opinion that manure 
was better protected than lying bare; that his 
plan of making mixens was to lay 10 or 12 inches 
of ashes at the bottom, lay the manure on the 
top in something like the shape of the roof of a 
house, cover it with about a foot of good mould; 
his opinion that farm-yard dung was most effec- 
tive for root crops, &c 





| on it. 





In answer to Mr. ‘Crispe; he did not think 


it advisable to use farm-yard dung as a top- 
dressing, for the simple reason that when they 
used top-dressing they wanted to produce an 
immediate result—to counteract a retrogressive 
influence acting upon the plant. The main 
object a farmer had in view in top-dressing was 
that his crop should commence pore there 
and then. arm-yard dung could not be called 
a quick-acting manure, and he should recommend 
for top-dressing, in all cases, the use of. artificial 
manures. He did not see anything against cart- 
ing manure out in frosty weather, but these were 
things in which farmers should be guided by 
circumstances. 

With regard to Mr. Buss’s question, whether 
salt added to farm-yard dung would prevent fer- 
mentation, it depended entirely upon the quantity. 
It would not be wise to add too much. He was 
decidedly adverse to the turning of farm-yard 
dung, for in turning it over the ammonia must 
escape, and as to the yards, it was advisable 
to have them well and frequently littered, for he 
did not believe in cattle plunging knee deep 
in black manure. He had now arrived at the 
end of the questions, and hoped he had answered 
all satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cable, as a native of the district where 
Lord Kinnaird’s experiment was carried out, 
should like to make a few remarks upon it. In 
that district there were a great many covered 
yards; indeed he might say that three-fourths of 
the farms had covered yards. They were made 
in this way. The fat cattle stood all round, and 
those in lean condition stood in the centre. The 
manure from the fat cattle was thrown into the 
square place for the lean cattle to tread upon alk 
the season through. They took the manure out 
about every three months, into the fields, heaped 
it and put about 18 inches of mould on the 
top. About 8 or 10 days before using it either 
for potatoes or swedes, for there were not many 
mangolds grown, it was turned over, and about 
eight or nine inches at the bottom. He begged 
to differ from Mr. Catcheside with respect to one 
remark he had made—that he did not approve of 
farm-yard manure as a top-dressing. His 
employer, Mr. Field, within the last two years 
took some very poor meadow land. When 
asked, he told him he thought the best thing 
to do was to get farm-yard dung from the cattle 
fed on oilcake. He applied such dung liberally, 
apd the result had been marvellous. Where 
there was no natural clover, but cow-grass, some 
had sprung up, and now the herbage was quite 
rich. He put from two tons to fifty cwt. per acre 
e agreed with the remarks made, 
generally, respecting artificial manures, but there 
were places where farmers could not get on at all 
without them; and considered the best mode of 
farming, especially for roots, was deep cultivation 
in the autumn; when they had got the land 
clean and ready apply the dung, plow the ground, 
stir it up in the spring, and then apply artificial 
manures, so that the seed deposited in the ground 
should have a start from the artificial before the 
dung worked. 

Mr. Catcheside replied, in answer to the ques- 
tions which had been asked, said that with respect 
to the use of nitrate of soda, eating a crop off was 
a great advantage, because a considerable portion 
of the nitrate was again restored to the land. 
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Comparative Yields of Wheat. 


John L. Carter, of the Eastern Experimental 
Farm at West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., makes the 
following report to the Practical Farmer of the 
yield of different varieties of wheat at that farm: 

The ground used was an oats stubble, highly 
manured with yard manure and an application of 
the following mixtures (per acre,) also ploughed 
down, viz :, 

2235 hs. dissolved S. C. Rock 
44 “ Sulphate Ammonia.... 
88 “ Muriate Potash Ge 7 

The wheat was sown broadcast, at the rate of 
two bushels per acre, and harrowed in—on 
September 22d,—and resulted as follows. The 
plots contained one-eighth of an acre. Wheat 
threshed and weighed July 6th. 
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Additional experiments were made, testin 
quantities of and manner of planting. A 
other circumstances as above. 





The variety used was 
the Fultz. 
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It should be said that the plot with two bushels 
of seed plowed in, (very shallow, of course,) 
looked best all the season, but went down early 
and badly, and of course did not fill. In view of 
the earliness, productiveness, and good quality 
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of the Fultz wheat, I can safely recommend a 
| trial of it by farmers generally, at the same time 
reminding that it, like other stiff-strawed wheat, 
| requires good ground to make a good crop. 
Bie ASN adh Riek, tun 


On the Use of Muck. 


A very interesting paper on Muck and its uses 
was read before the N. Y. Farmers’ Club, by Dr. 
E. W. Sylvester, of Lyons, N. Y., which in these 
|times of edrnest enquiring after fertilizing 
| materials, will be found worthy the attention 
|of every farmer. The term muck is, in the paper 

before us, confined to that used as descriptive of 
the dark composition taken from swamps and. 
lowlands, and which is usually composed of 
muck peat; not geime; muck being properly the 
surface in these natural deposits, peat the more 
thoroughly decomposed vegetable matter, and 
| geine the really valuable substance to the farmer, 
contained in thé two. Geine is thus defined by 
| Worcester: “Vegetable earth or mold; the 
soluble brown matter which may be extracted 
| from soils by the action of water.” Thisis the sub- 
stance we need for plant food, and is contained 
in the peat and muck in varying proportions, ac- 
cording to the locality from which the sample is 
taken. 
' Dr. S. has owned the deposit of several acres 
for 22 years, and he considers he has an inex- 
| haustible supply at his command. The follow- 
|ing hints given in the paper will be found of 
| general interest : 
| “It is contended by some that all swamp muck 
|contains a percentage of acid, and must not 
| be applied directly to the field from the bed. I 
| determined to test the truth of this, and in 1853 
| drew a few loads of muck directly from its bed, 
| and spread it pee | over sod ground of timothy 
}and clover, the soil being a strong loam, at the 
| rate of about twenty loads to the acre, and drove 
| stakes to facilitate the observation of the experi- 
|ment; but the following spring and summer 
| no stakes were required to mark the spot, for the 
| crop was of a darker color, stronger growth, and 
| apparently very much benefited by the applica- 
tion. It is proper to remark in this connection 
that I had previously tested several samples of 
the muck with soda, and could find no acid 
present. It has been, however, od usual custom 
to prepare the muck before applying it to the 
cultivated field. The land from Which the muck 
is dug requires to be drained, and a generous, 
broad ditch is lined off, and two men, with a 
two-horse truck and dumping boards, will draw 
and deposit upon the muck pile, which is about 
forty rods distant, an average of sixteen to 
twenty loads per day, the muck being thrown 
from the ditch into the truck and the ditch 
finished in good style as the muck is drawn 
away. Counting the cost of team and extra 
man at five dollars per day, the muck costs only 
twenty-five cents per load, and you have the 
ditch dug without any expense. But I have 
found it best to combine other fertilizers with 
the muck, and this has given rise to two differ- 
ent methods of composting. 

A number of loads of muck are dumped on the 
ground, forming a bed in a position at any time 
~approachable in summer or winter, usually at 
a small distance from the barn, and upon this 
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bed is drawn and dumped stable manure, and | 


upon these two, another layer of muck, thus_ 
sandwiching the muck and manure, until the | 
pile is so high that it is inconvenient driving 
upon it, the muck and the manure haying 
been intermingled to a considerable extent by 
driving over it as each load is deposited. The 
proportion is usually one load of stable manure 
to five loads of muck. I have thus prepared 
an agricultural sandwick, which is devoured 
by the hungry soil when applied with all the 
gusto usually exhibited by the weary traveler 
on the sandwich of the railroad eating-house, | 
after he has heard the usual announcement, 
“Utica,—ten minutes for dinner.” 

Ashes and muck, soda and muck, potash and 
muck, after repeated experiments, have proved 
themselves very valuable, but as olestel wood 
ashes are difficult to be obtained, I have usually 
sandwiched the muck with gas-lime, which is 
very cheap and, in my location, easily obtained. 
The pile of lime and muck is prepared in a! 
similar manner, with this difference—we put 
only one load of lime to ten of muck, taking | 
care that it be evenly distributed through the 
mass. These piles of compost are allowed to 
remain about six months, until late winter and 
early spring, when they are drawn upon the 
land intended to be fertilized, and when they are 
immediately available as plant food. 

Every man who has a garden has felt the 
want of a fertilizer, easily accessible, which will | 
not produce the growth of weeds among the} 
smaller plants he is cultivating. I use for the 
purpose of preparing my alkaline-geine an old 
molasses hogshead, or sometimes old sugar hogs- | 
heads will hold water after being soaked. Into 
this I put four bushels of muck or peat and one 
bushel of unleached wood ashes, or the equivalent | 
of potash, and then fill the hogshead with water; | 
this is thoroughly stirred once a day for three 
days, when the liquid will be about the color 
of the liquor in tanner’s vats, and may be applied 
in the liquid form to any kind of garden vegeta- 
bles or small fruits, at the time of sunset, with 
the most satisfactory results. If muck is accessi- 
ble in your locality, and you will try this only 
once, I have no doubt it will become with you 
an annual friend. The hogshead may have the 
alkaline geine dipped out and be filled again two 
or three times, or so long as the dissolving geine 
shall impart a proper color to the water. 

It is said that Peru, by selling one-half of her 
guano beds to the United States and England, 
can pay off all her national debt. Do we, as the 
farmers of the United States, wish to pay the 
national debt of Peru with these beds of almost 
pure geine distributed here and there over 
almost the entire country? Why not utilize 
them and pay our own national debt? This 
natural fertilizer is at your very door; it is 
neither “dear bought nor far fetched,” and is 
very much more lasting than the best guano. It 
will not bring as large a crop the first year, but 
with an average of five years it will outdo guano 
and prove more satisfactory. It is true that 
geine has not as much nitrogen as guano, but by 
composting we can generate fermentation and 
draw the nitrogen from the clouds and the air, 
and our kind Heavenly Father will not charge 
us eighty dollars per ton for either.” 





Urxtanp Ricze.—The method of cultivating 
upland rice, as practiced on the pine lands in 
this locality, is as follows: The soil to be well 

ulverized with plow and harrow first, then 
fnid off in rows eighteen inches apart with bull 
tongue or marker with wooden teeth prepared 
for the purpose. If on cow-pen or previously- 
fertilized soil, the seed is dropped in the drill at 
the rate of from one peck to one-half bushel per 
acre, and covered lightly with harrow, brush or 
roller. If a fertilizer is required, it is well to 
sprinkle lightly in the drill, say of cotton-seed 
meal, (which is the commercial fertilizer mostly 
used here,) 200 pounds to an acre. The planting 


| should be done last of February or in March, as 


a frost after it is up does not injure it much, and 
by planting early it matures before the heat of 
the Summer affects it. As soon as it is up so as 
to follow the rows easily, run a small bull 
tongue as close to it as possible. Give it another 
sprinkle of seed meal on each side, 200 pounds 
more per acre, then cut out with a narrow hoe, 
leaving two or three healthy blades or stocks 
from three to five inches, for, like oats and 
wheat, it stools out, sending up twenty and 
thirty stocks from one grain. 

After thinning, work the middles with a light 
cultivator or harrow, leaving the surface as level 
as possible. Do not at any time throw a furrow 


| to the rice, but cultivate shallow as long as the 


grass continues to show. Twice is usually suf- 
ficient, for if the crop is planted close enough, it 
will soon shade the ground and keep down the 
grass or weeds. Select new land, or that upon 
which there is no crab-grass, and it requires no 
more labor than corn. The cutting, threshing, 
&c., same as oats or wheat. The yield here is 
from thirty to eighty bushels an acre, and straw 
is about as good as hay for feed. We get our 
rough rice dressed or polished in New Orleans, 
the mills charging one cent per pound as pre- 
pared for market. Some dress in hand mortars 
fresh as they use it, which is done quite rapidly, 
and thought to be better when cooked. 

A measured bushel of upland or bull rice, as it 
is named here, from size of grain and rank 
growth, will give about twenty-two pounds 
when dressed.— Mobile Register. 


~ 
> 


Lime and Rust in Wheat—Gas Lime. 





Our old-time correspondent, the now venera- 
ble Hill Carter, of Virginia, in a letter to the 
Southern Planter says he has long been of the 
opinion that the failure of the wheat crops in the 
tide-water country is owing to the disuse of lime 
since the war. Before the war all good farmers 
there used lime or marl in their rotation of 
crops, and the rust was a rare occurrence. He 
thinks there is another reason, in that wheat 
is sown too thin, the modern opinion that it 
is better to so sow it not suiting the tide-water 
country, where the lands are all deficient in lime, 
and very subject to failure in wheat, unless highly 
improved; one of the best means of improvin 
them being to lime them. When he commenc 
to farm 58 years ago, the wheat crops failed 
tee meen owing to rust generally, but after 

ng several years in succession the rust dis- 


appeared, and there was no rust to do harm until 


after the war. During and since the war there 
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has been a failure to lime, and the rust is an 
annual thing. Thick sowing is also supposed 
to be a preventive of rust. Two bushels is 
named as being as little as ought to be sown 
on good land, and wheat ought only to be sown 
on good land; but three bushels, he adds, would 
be better. But of course the farmer must consult 
his pocket and the fertility of his land. Give 
your land plenty of lime, clover and plaster, and 
thick seeding, and you will escape the rust 
and make good crops of wheat. A single year’s 
liming is not a preventive of rust ; it requires 
several years liming. 

Another correspondent of the same paper, 
from Amelia Co., Va., says gas-house lime is the 
cheapest manure that can be used, as it ischanged 
by exposure on the surface or in the compost 
heap so as to contain forty per cent. of sulphate 
of lime (plaster.) It may be used on the fresh 
surface of green fallows, especially when we 
turn under green crops. If our fallow be for 
wheat, which should never lay less than two 
months after fallowing before the wheat is sowed, 
lime that has been exposed for four months may 
be used, by which means we will secure all the 
valuable chemical action of the lime on the green 
plant food turned under, as well as all its de- 
structive action on the insect enemies of the wheat 
plant, and save our pockets a large outlay. 

When, however, we fallow for corn in the fall, 
we may use the lime fresh from the gas-house, as 
the exposure through the winter up to plantin; 
time on the surface of the fallow will be al 
sufficient to convert its sulphides into sulphate, 
and produce the most profitable results. Give 
gas-house lime a fair trial before you condemn it. 

* 


Wueat Cuiture at THE WeEst.—A corres- 
pondent at Kershaw, 8. C., of the Rural Caro- 
linian, makes the following statement. In a 
lecture before an English club, the recommenda- 
tion is similar to that in this extract, as to the 
selection of seed wheat and the early sowing : 





“Many years of my early life were spent in the 
great wheat-growing State of Illinois. Wheat 
is one of the most profitable crops that we can 
raise, and I think, with proper culture, one of 
the surest. I propose now to give you the pro- 
cess of an old Dutch farmer, with whom I was 
acquainted, and whose crop I never knew to fail. 


1st. In selecting his seed, (which he invariably 
did at harvest,) he selected the first ripe, plump 
grain of his growing crop, for his fall planting ; 
nothing would induce him to plant anything but 
the best seed. 


2d. In July he had his ground deeply ploughed, 
with two large horses, as deep as possible. From 


the 15th of August to 5th of September he sowed 
his wheat, preparing his seed thoroughly as) 
follows: He had his seed washed in brine, n.ade | 
strong enough to float an egg—which took out, 
or floated, all the small, inferior grains to the 
top, to be removed. His seed was then rolled in 
slacked lime—just as we do our cotton seed. 
The seed thus prepared was sown, two bushels 
to the acre; thoroughly harrowed in, and then 
rolled with a heavy roller.” 
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The Carolinian’s correspondent adds: 


“There is no plant that I know of that is more 
benefited by lime than wheat. I know it is 
customary with some persons to use blue stone, 
to prevent smut in wheat. But my experience 
is that wheat prepared as above, will have no 
smut in it; the plant grows off vigorously from 
the start, and I am satisfied that the danger from 
smut results from poor, dishevelled wheat used 
for seed. 

“In our climate, (S. C.,) wheat should be sown 
early in October, that it may be well-rooted 
before winter sets in.” 

* 

ToBacco IN THE West.—There seems to be 
the same failure of this crop in the West as in 
Maryland and Virginia. The Louisville Courier- 
Journal of the 5th ult. says: 

Late advices from the principal producing 
sections lead us to conclude that the recent 
gloomy reports have been at fault in stating the 
probable deficit in the growing crop at too low a 
figure. The year 1874 has an experience in store 
for the Western trade never known before in 
the history of the market, and the Kentucky and 
Tennessee crops will be as nearly a complete 
failure as has ever been known in any staple 
American crop. It is a thing unprecedented, 
too, that this shortage will be a result of the 
scarcity of plants. If the latter had been in 
good supply, the rains of July would have 
afforded abundant opportunity for planting a fair 
though late crop; but, coming after the beds 
were generally dried up, or the plants overgrown 
and run “to seed,” they proved to be of little 
benefit in most sections, except to the tobacco 
already set and growing. ithout going into 
the subject in detail at present, it may be confi- 
dently predicted that those who are reckoning 
on even one-fourth of an average crop in Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and Southern Indiana, will 
find that they have overshot the mark. 

e 


Paris Green on Cotton. 








Dr. W. P. Reese, in the Rwvral Carolinian, says, 
in reply to the question whether the cotton 
caterpillar will make its appearance again ; that 
tlie “chrysalides are already here, in, around and 
about the cotton fields,” and that Paris Green is 
the remedy ; the insect can be exterminated, he 
says, by careful raking and burning the helpless 
chrysalides while upon the leaves, ss, &c., in 
the fence rows and ditches within the cotton 
fields, or in close proximity thereto ; that they 
were on the surface, and would there remain, 
and could be readily destroyed. Dr. R. thinks 


: the Paris Green is the simplest, cheapest, most 


easily applied, and most effectual remedy for 
destroying the worm, and gives the following 
mode of using it: 

“A small teaspoonful of pure Paris Green to 
each common bucketful of water—simple suspen- 
sion—and applied, directly from the bucket, to 
the cotton on all sides, bottom as well as top, 
with a good broom-corn wisp, the best, or mgr f 
with a pine top. The thing is perfect; at eac 
dip of the wisp the poison is kept regularly and 
thoroughly diffused through the water. The 
person applying it walks rapidly along, throwing 
it on right and left, applying it to the half of two 
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rows as he passes along. All who read this 
article will admit that the first and second points 
are met. The third was demonstrated in this 
county last year, as well as the fourth ; one pound 
of Paris Green will answer for five or six acres 
when the cotton is am val.” 


Agricultural ‘Calendar. 


Work for the Month—September. 





The preparation of the ground, the selection 
of seed and fertilizers, are points which will 
largely engage the attention of farmers this 
month. Now, as always, the more thoroughly the 
preparatory work is done, the better returns it 
will yield. Especially is this true of the wheat 
crop, Which, probably above all others, pays for 
careful and thorough preparation. In our monthly 
hints therefore we now give the first place to 
some suggestions on the 

Culture of Wheat.—Good sound land, 
well plowed and thoroughly pulverized, with no 
liability to water logging, is demanded for pro- 
ducing the best crops of wheat. The nearer 
these conditions can be obtained, the greater the 
prospect of good crops. Another and scarcely 
less important element of success is, however, to 
be sought for. Carefully selected and thoroughly 
cleaned seed, which has fully matured, alone 
should be sown. Not only ought all filth to be 


removed, but all a and unripe grains should 
Tl 


1e care, time and patience 
will be amply com- 


be taken out. 
exercised in securing this, 
pensated for. 

To thoroughly plow the land and to so 
frequently harrow it as to bring it to a condition | 
of perfect tilth, is a point we have often urged, 
but will here again insist upon, as a preliminary | 
to the soil’s doing its best for the crop. The 
deeper the soil can be disturbed the better the | 
chance for surplus moisture to pass off, and the 
less the risk of winter killing he fine pulveri- 

zation of the soil fits its elements for dissolution 

by the air and rains, and the deep plowing is a 
protection against injury by heaving out from 
frost. 

As to the kind of seed, we can only say that 
local experience, except in a limited way, is 
generally a fair test of what is best adapted to 
the soil of a certain district, but we recommend 
every farmer to try for himself as he can do so, 
on a moderate scale, some of the newer varieties 
constantly being introduced to notice, and some 
of which, happily adapted to his location, may be 
found of the highest advantage to him. The | 
improvement wiitich may be made even in a very | 
few years, in the productiveness and hardiness of 


an ordinary local vayiety, by a process of careful 


and continued selection, may be seen by a refer- 
ence to an article on the subject on another 


page. 

The land well prepared, not too light but fine | 
and evenly worked, the question of how to put 
in the seed comes up. ur best farmers, with 
few exceptions, now use the drill. On land 
sown late it is still more important than where 


| early sowing is ‘practised, the liability to injury 
in winter being as is generally conceded greater 
with wheat sown broadcast. As to the time of 
sowing, there is some yariation of individual 
preference as well as focal usage. The late 
Judge Chambers, of Kent, one of our most dis- 
criminating and successful farmers, sowed always, 
we believe, the bulk of his crop in August. The 
crop as a rule in this latitude is now gotten in 
|from the 25th of this month, to the 10th of 
|next, many preferring the earlier date for the red 
Mediterranean. The quantity of seed now gen- 
erally sown is two bushels to the acre, broadcast ; 
where the drill is employed, from one to three 
pecks less. 

In other portions of this and last month’s 
issues will be found several articles bearing on 
the cultivation of this important crop. 

The manures to be applied to this crop ought 
to include the best that can be had. A dose of 
from ten to fifteen double cart-loads of well- 
rotted barn-yard manure lightly plowed in, and 
200 pounds of bone dust, or 200 pounds of super- 
phosphate, 1 bushel each of plaster and salt, 
lightly harrowed in, should on most soils give 
ample returns. Wheat, like all the cereals, 
shows a disposition to appropriate nitrogen, and 
this ingredient ought. to be present. This is 
especially true of a fall a eitatinn, as, by its 
presence, the plant is pushed ahead and growth 
enough is gained to make it safe through the 
winter. On this account a mixture such as we 
have heretofore recommended of 100 Ibs. Peru- 
vian guano, 200 Ibs. bone dust, and a bushel 
each of salt and plaster, will be found an effica- 
| cious dressing. 

As a preparation of the seed for sowing, it 
|should be poured slowly into a barrel of brine, 

in order to rid it of smut balls, which will float 
and may be skimmed off. When the seed is 
‘taken out it should be dusted over with pulver- 
lized blue stone ; or a solution of blue stone (sul- 
| phate of copper) may be used in the proportion 
lof one pound to a gallon and stirred in with two 
| bushels of wheat. 

Rye.—This crop ought to be sown now as 
j}early as possible. Apart from the production of 
the grain, it is worthy of a place as an early 
pasture for calves and sheep. In land out of 
|heart a good top-dressing ought to be applied. 
| A mixture of bone-dust, salt, ashes and plaster, 
ie such proportions as may be attainable, will be 

ective. From a bushel to five pecks of seed 
lis aa quantity generally sown to the acre. 
: This crop is a good one to sow grass seeds 
| with, and it is ana especially valuable as a soiling 
crop. Inour own practice we have found it of 
pee importance, giving the first green food 
| obtainable for stall feeding. Sown for that pur- 
| pose, it should be gotten in as early as possible, 
|some good manure applied, if possible, and at 
| the rate of two bushels to the acre of seed. 


Meadows.—Timoth by to be a success, 
‘requires a good soil. here this needs any 
artificial help, give a good dressing of barn-yard 
/manure, and turn it under shallow, and add 
| besides and harrow in as many ashes as you can 
conveniently obtain, and a little bone or super- 
| phosphate. Where you sow timothy by itself 
‘half a bushel is not too much, and it ought to be 
sown as soon as possible. Of mixed grasses the 
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following is recommended: 4 peck Timothy, 1 
bushel Orchard Grass, + bushel each Kentuck 
Blue Grass, Perennial Rye Grass, and Tall 
Meadow Grass,3 tbs. White Clover and 1 Ib. 
Sweet-scented Vernal Grass. 


Turnips may still be sown the earlier | 


portion of the month. For particulars see for- 
mer numbers. 


Manure.—Abundant opportunities _ still 
continue for the work of making manure and 
composts. At this time of year a man may be 
profitably employed with a horse and cart in 
collecting materials for this purpose. A vast 
amount of vegetable matter is found of every 
form, positively injurious where it is, but capable 
of becoming valuable if broken down by decom- 
position and made available for the use of other 
generations of plants. The road scrapings, bits 
of turf, pine shatters, weeds and briers from the 
fence lines, waste from the house, chamber slops, 
&c., all may be incorporated together in piles 
and make a large quantity of manure, which no 
good farmer can afford to neglect. Placed in a 
dished hollow where the drainings may be 


retained, and mixed with an occasional layer of | 
stable manure, and from time to time watered, 


the heap will rapidly decompose. The advantage 


of this process does not indeed seem thoroughly | 


understood, and a recent number of the NW. Y. 
Zimes thus alludes to the importance of mak- 


ing these composts as one of the most effectual | 
and inexpensive means of securing the costly | 


manurial element—nitrogen : 

“When vegetable matter decays in moist air 
ammonia is produced, and when other sub- 
stances, such as iron-filings or other metalic mat- 
ter, are oxidized in moist air, ammonia is also 
formed. This would lead us to suppose reasona- 
bly, that the absorption of oxygen by any sub- 
stance, whether it be organic or disorganic, 
would give rise to the formation of ammonia, 
which is readily changed to nitric acid. A large 
quantity of saltpetre, or nitrate of potash, a 
combination of nitric acid and potash, is manu- 
factured for the purpose of the arts by what are 
known as ‘nitre beds.’ These are made by 
heaping ordinary soil from fields, hedge- 
rows, ditches, gardens or roadsides, in layers 
with lime or ashes and stable manure or animal 
and vegetable matters. These heaps are watered 
with liquid manure or urine, and occasionally 
turned and exposed to the air. After a time— 
some months, generally—these heaps are taken 
down and washed or leached, when the Water 
which comes from the soil is found to contain 
more or less nitrates of lime, potash, soda, or 
magnesia, and these are manufactured into the 
saltpetre of commerce. The greater the quantity 
of animal or vegetable matter in heaps, the 
greater the quantity of nitrates produced, but 
yet they are produced to some extent even with- 
out the presence of these organic matters. But 
it is well known that the quantity of nitrates 
produced is always in excess of that which could 
possibly be produced by the complete oxidation 
of the whole of the nitrogen in the organic mat- 
ters in the mixture. This excess is so conspicu- 
ously large as to show most conclusively that 
the formation of the nitric acid is only com- 
menced by the decay of the organic matters of 
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| the heap, and that it continues at the expense of 
| the nitrogen of the atmosphere only. This is 
|more conclusively shown by the fact that these 
| ‘nitre-beds’ are more productive when a portion 
| of the soil is only removed for washing at one 
time, and the washed earth returned again to the 
upposite side of the heap, than when the whole 
is washed atonce. A leaven, as it were, of active 
|matter is needed to set the nitrification or the 
heap in action. The intelligent farmer, used to 
composting the waste materials of his farm in 
exactly this manner, cannot fail to see whence 
| the well-known value of this compost is derived, 
and be led to make still greater efforts to add to 
his resources in this cheap manner by utilizing 
the chemical operations of nature for his own 
| benefit.” Nitre was long since obtained by thus 
| working the earth of the Mammoth Cave in 
| Kentucky, and; in a similar way, Napoleon I, cut 
| Off from the supplies from India, obtained salt- 
| petre for gunpowder. 
Saving Corn Fodder.—This, when 
| done at all, ought to be done with care. Corn 
|sowed for fodder can be best cured by piling 
thick against fences, &c. 

Planting Orchards.—Preparations for 
this ought to be begun by deep plowing and sub- 
soiling the land, making out your lists of varie- 
ties, and sending for them to the nursery. 


———__. @ > + > tee 


Vegetable Garden. 


September.—The remains of summer 
crops ought now to be cleared away, as well as 
the weeds which are apt to fill their places. 
Those not in seed may find an appropriate place 
in the compost heap. All cnand made vacant 


should be filled by sowings of late crops, and 
everything made ready for the winter. 

Cabbage for winter are sown here about the 
20th to 25th of this month. The plants so grown 
are set out about 1st of November, on the shel- 
tered sides of ridges running Northwest and 
Southeast, which as spring opens are worked 


gradually down. _— York is an old favorite, 
but is gifing way to the 


Jersey Wakefield and 
Early Winnigstadt. 


Cauliflowers —Seed may be sown about the 
same time, and wintered over in cold frames. 

Celery should be earthed up as it grows, and 
kept clear among the rows. 

Lettuce.—Sow now for early spring crop in a 
sheltered place. Early Simpson and Curled 
Silesia are favorites for this use. 

Spinach for early spring use should be sown 
this month. Make the ground rich. 

Turn'ps may still be sown early in the month. 

German Greens should be sown in 1 rich 
soil from beginning to middle of the month. 

Saving Seeds.—The following remarks of the 
Country Gentleman on this subject may be profit- 
ably re-produced here : 

“Nearly all the vegetable and garden seeds 
usually needed in a family garden can and should 
be home-grown. The only exception usually 
made is that of pea seeds, which are best when 
grown in England or Canada: as in our hot, dry 
summers, the pea beetle thrives, and nearly évery 
pea saved for seed will be found “buggy” in the 
spring at time of sowing. All garden seeds 
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should be gathered as soon as ripe, put into 
small packages, and laid in some unoccupied 
chamber, loft or other dry place, free from mice 
or moisture. Each package should be plainly 
marked at the time of putting up, so that no 
mistakes need occur at the time of sowing. In 
a month or two, or as soon as thoroughly dried, 
the seeds, still in their packages, should be 
packed away carefully in a box or drawer, for 
the winter. Cucumber and squash seeds should 
be washed clean and dried before putting into 
packages. Corn may be kept best on the cob, 
braided up as many farmers do their seed corn. 
Potatoes, onion sets, and roots, must be kept in 
the cellar, away from danger and frost. Corn, 


melon, cucumber and squash plants will not come 
true from seed, unless the seed were saved from 
plants growing at a distance from any other 
kinds. 








Correspondence. 





Our French Letter. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

The alarm has somewhat subsided respecting 
the consequences of the drought, viz: that a 
famine in shape of fodder was inevitable. The 
season has been dry, and forage plants have 
suffered as they ever do under such circumstances. 
If there be a deficiency of straw, the yield of grain 
will be excellent. Several farmers, anticipating 
the scarcity, are making selections among their 
cattle, getting rid of the leanest and the worst; 
hence the numerous sales are leading to lower 
prices. Not that rain has not fallen, but the 
desired showers have been local rather than 
general, the result of thunder storms and ac- 
companied by hail that changed the relief into a 
mixed good. What diminishes anxiety is, that 
the possibility of a fodder-famine has been 
encountered in time, and precautions taken to 
sow hardy-growing plants, that will serve as 
forage till December. Of root crops, beets alone 
have been remarked as the greatest sufferer from 
the drought. The season has brought home 
to the most prejudiced the necessity of deep till- 
age; on lands so prepared, vegetation has found 
not only a refuge, but a reservoir to draw forth 
new vigor. All rapidly growing plants are 
chosen to aid in extending the supply of fodder ; 
the two principal are, white mustard, and what 
is popularly calle! “horse-tooth maize,” both to 
be sown at intervals of ten days between each 
sowing in order to rutate the cuttings. A light 
dressing of some commercial manure is m- 
mended, for the point is to guard against a 
danger. The maize alluded to is common in the 
north of France, as green fodder during the 
months of September, October, and November ; 
it suits all lands provided they be deep, fairly 
tilled, and moderately rich ; it often follows after 
clover ; is admirable for milch cows, providing a 
creamy milk, a butter at once delicate and well- 
preserving. It is sown in rows to permit the 
use of the horse-hoe, &c.; 80 Ibs. of seed to 
the acre. The plant is cut when the penicles of 
the male flower appear, and the stems may vary 
from two to three yards in height, hite 
mustard is also a favorite stolen crup, and distin- 


; guished from all other forage plants by its 
| rapidity of growth,—-coming into flower within 
| 40 or 50 days after being sown,—which, if effected 
| at intervals of a fortnight, will continue to yield 
| cuttings to December. Six pounds of seed to the 
|acre, harrowed in after being sown broadcast, 
‘on land prepared even with a scarifier. It can 
succeed winter barley, wheat, or oats. White 
mustard is healthy, refreshing, and nutritive, and 
| Specially suits dairy cattle; the butter produced 
from it is not at all acrid, but of a mild and sweet 
| flavor, and a fine yellow color. Animals ought 
not to be fed exclusively on white mustard, as it 
is laxative and flatulent. The plant draws from 
the soil, in solution, a great number of those 
matters which it elaborates in its organs, and the 
assimilation of these matters in the tissue is 
effected under the influence of heat, light, and 
| electricity. The more leaves a plant possesses, 
the more it transpires, and perhaps greatest in 
er yd of solar light, as well as when the air is 
‘least humid, so that when the sources which 
;ought to furnish the plant with its supply of 
| water, to pass off in the form of transpiration, are 
| lessened, life beeomes languid, and development 
| dwindles. At the observatory of Montsouris, 
largely occupied with meteorological problems, 
it has been several times demonstrated, that an 
ordinary tuft of potato stems requires, to develop 
an average number of tubercles, at least 22 
gallons of water pending the plant’s life. 

The agricultural estimates for the budget of 
1875 exhibit a tendency on the part of the Legis- 
lature to throw more and more the support 
of the farm schools on the Departments, by less- 
ening the subscriptions accorded them by the 
State. Incomings deducted, the total annual 
| grant to French agriculture by the government 
|is a little more than two and a half millions of 
| francs,—far from an excessive donation, consider- 
|ing the variety of expenses, for regional shows, 
| inspection, technical schools, &. The Veteri- 
nary Schools having proved practically benefi- 
cial are favorably treated, and. encouragement is 
afforded to the plan of outside pupils who like 
their full liberty. 

The agricultural show at Brussels deserves. 
special notice, from its exceptional excellence in 
respect to horses, black cattle, and machinery. 
In French agricultural shows, horses would 
appear to nave only an exceptional entry, their 
admission being a kind of privilege, because there 
is a large party desirous of making horse-breed- 
|ing and rearing a matter apart and limited to 
| the production of animals of pure blood and for 
| the carriage and suddle. The Belgians are wiser ; 
| severe regulations prevent the mixture of blood 
with these remarkable draught horses, whose 
| high selling price is the best proof of their value. 
|The Ardennaise horse is peculiarly suited for 
| artillery purposes, and is much sought after by 
foreign buyers. It would be difficult to conclude 
| that the animals which were not awarded prizes, 
| Were not as meritorious as those that received 
‘them. All were in the first line, though perhaps 
‘not the first letter. The display of cattle was 
| highly instructive and realized to what degree of 
| progress the rearing of domestic animals has 
attained, and how such becomes a source of 
riches. Belgium, strictly speaking. has no distinct 
‘race of cattle; all are either short-horns, or a 
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cross called Durham-Dutch, and another, not bad To know if the leather used in machinery for 
milkers, known as the Ardennaise. The object | communicating bands is well tanned, steep a 
of the Belgian government, under whose auspices | morsel of the leather in vinegar, in a tube ; if the 
the show has been promoted, is to secure two leather resists swelling and becoming gelatinous, 
races of cattle—one for meat, the other for milk; | it is good. F. ©. 
for the first, the Durham is the favorite, and the Paris, July 11th, 1874. 
government, to keep up the supply of pure blood, a 
imports annually 100 head from England, at How to Make Farmers. 
a cost each of fr. 1,300, reselling them at public | 
auction for the sum of fr. 900. it is a mistake to | Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 
accord prizes to old bulls, fit only for the butcher,| Jn that eminently practical monthly, the 
and also to animals mere mountains of fat. A |“4merican Farmer,” no “communication” should 
very beautiful animal, a Durham cross, was much | pe found that is not suggestive of means by the 
admired for its symmetry; it came from Eastern practical adoption of which sound progress may 
Flanders, was born in 1871, and weighed 28 cwt. | be attained. 
Belgium has nothing to signal in the way of | How to make fertilizers, “How to make Gilt- 
sheep, but it is surprising to observe how back- | edged Butter,” and questions such as these 
ward is all that relates to the poultry yard, | which abound ad infinitum, what are they one 
especially in a country of small Loldings. France | and all of them but appeals to the farmer's intel- 
was at one time in arrear in this respect; at ligence, food for his thoughts, finger-posts to 
present the produce of her poultry yard goes far | guide him in his struggle onwards and upwards. 
to pay the rent. The excellence of the Belgian |~ But valuable and indispensable as are all these 
cattle may be attributed also to the importance | “F[ow to makes,” there is one “How to make” 
attached to their manure, which, with deep tillage, | which it is most deplorably the fashion to 
constitute the elements of successful farming. | theorize about and but little the fashion to regard 
Hardly thirty years ago, 12 tons of farm-yard | as that one question beside which in a farmer's 
manure were considered sufficient per acre; | magazine all other questions are of pigmy pro- 
thrice that quantity is now employed. —_It must | portions—“How to make farmers.” 
not be concluded that what is erroneously called Allow ‘me, Messrs. Editors, to remark that, as 
“chemical” manures are repudiated: these | this communication is addressed to an honest 
manufactured manures are in request, as comple: | jaborer in the great field of progression, it will 
mentary to that of the farm, and while intended | pe the aim of the writer rather to express honest 
to secure to the soil the equivalent of fertilizing | convictions than politely to tickle fastidious 
matters carried off by the crops, not the less aims | palates. Republicanism in the abstract is a good 
in producing an abundance of fodder to secure thing—a very good thing—but if good republi- 
plenty of manure. cans are to be known only by oiliness of tongue, 
M. Dumas, permanent Secretary to the j|and Oriental salaaming to “public opinion,” 
ogy | of Sciences, has studied the subject | then oblige mobs | not writing your correspond- 
of the Vine disease—phylloxera. His known | ent down a “good” republican. 
eminence alone commands attention. M.Dumas| On the subject of education as popularly 
does not despair of conquering the terrible bug; | regarded, feeling strongly asI do, it is more 
he approves of the plan of drowning them, as | than likely that, in the remarks to follow, I may 
successfully practised by M. Faucon, of surround- | express myself strongly—honesty of purpose 
ing the stem of the vine with some quarts of | demands for its expression honesty of oe 
pure sand, and of employing inspectors to order | There is throughout the South much laudable 
the eradication of vines on the first appearance | effort to promote popular education. Schools 
of the disease, awarding compensation, just as in | abound, and, to the eye and to the ear, evidence 
the case of the cattle plague. His new idea | is not lacking to prove that the Southern people 
is not so much to poison the insect, as that has | are alive to the necessity of erecting solid breast- 
been tried, as to apply a new preparation, which, | w~rks against the night of ignorance. 
in nourishing the vine, will kill the bug. His So far well, but we shall do better if we pene- 
preparation is a mixture of sulphate of potash or | trate beneath the surface of this brilliant array of 
soda, with sulphate of ammonia; the eliminated | ideal measures for enlightening “the people”—if 
gas will kill the enemy, and the alkali and nitro- | we intelligently and scrutinizingly enter into 
gen will fortify the vine. He suggests other | our school houses and test by examination of 
mixtures, but it is better to wait for the result of | the teachers and be taught ;the practical value 
the experiments. M. Dumas recommends for | of that Common School System on which so 
the future, that the new vineyards should be | muuch laudatory commendation is expended. 
made not from imported but from home stocks, | The result of such examination will be, I fear, 
and that soil only selected which is sandy or that | the discovery of this lamentable fact, that the 
can be irrigated. |children of the present day are treading in the 
The cultivators of beet have decided to sell | steps “their fathers trod”—that they are, in a 
their roots, not according to weight as now | word, the subjects of a manufacturing process 
practised, but following the density of the juice, | which, from time immemorial, has served to 
and the month of the sale, taking samples pro- | satisfy the demands of the “popular” mind for a 
miscuously, and testing them in presence of the | “popular” education. Reading, writing, and 
interested parties, both of whom would have the | arithmetic, taught by contract at so much a 
right to call in a chemist to analyze in cuse of | head, form, as popularly conceived, the sum total 
divergence of opinion. The quarrel would be of that education which farmers’ sons can obtain 
near a settlement if farmers and manufacturers | at our common sthools, as these schools are com- 
could agree upon suitable seed. |monly conducted. Exceptions—let us be thank- 
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ful—there of course are. A hundred pages or so 
of the “American Farmer” might, perhaps, 
suffice for a full treatment of this most important 
question. I can only glance at the more promi- 
nent features, briefly remark, and briefly suggest. 

If the position I have assumed is contested, let 
the test be applied as above advised. Let earnest, 
intelligent and “ progressive’ men diligently 
examine into the working of the common school 
system, and then endeavor to trace any probable 
connexion between the means employed and the 
desired result—that desired result, be it under- 
stood, is the qualifying of Southern young men 
to grasp intelligently the demands of the age for 
physical forces directed, controlled and domi- 
nated by skill, the fruit of cultivated intelligence. 

Our Boutheen agriculturists must know what 
they do and why they do it, or fail necessarily to 
grow with the growth and thrive with the 
thrift of an age to which ignorance is as abhor- 
rent as a vacuum is to nature. 

I have known Scotchmen raised on oatmeal 
porridge and trained to the plow. with no 
advantages of education but those afforded by 
the common schools of Scotland, vigorous 
writers on Agricultural Science, and successful, 
progressive, practical farmers. Look at Prussia 
and her armed hosts, in which privates not less 
than general officers—not the exception but the 
rule—were distinguished for cultivated intelli- 
gence. To whom is due the honor of having 
thus cultivated the nations? To whom but to 
the most intelligent and most highly cultivated 
of the nations ? 

On former occasions I have undertaken to 
urge upon the educated, the paramount duty and 
supreme necessity of themselves laboring to 
raise the standard of education. 

Not until “the wise and prudent”—the vitute et 
honore majores—amongst the Southern people 
firmly take hold of and press forward this 
question of lifting up the people above the level 
of the present, can the future of the South be 
contemplated with reasonable hope. Neither 
politically nor agriculturally, can we escape the 
con 
have n taught to “do well” do not give 
earnest and practical recognition to the duty 
that is inalienably theirs—to invest their talents 
of “wisdom and knowledge” in well-planned and 
well-directed efforts to make “wisdom and 
knowledge” representative of other facts than 
those now exhibited in the common schools of 
the Southern States of this continent. H. E. 

Greenville Co., S. C., Aug. 8th, 1874. 

° 


Depression of the Agricultural Interest— 
Its Main Cause and the Remedy. 





Editors of the American Farmer: 


The continued depression of the agricultural 
interest is due alone to bad management, the 
want of means, or unfavorable seasons. The 
main cause of it is to be found in the fact that 
the farmer does not receive a fair and just return 
for the capital invested and the labor expended 
on his business. In other words, he is not paid 
a fair price for his crops. There is no labor and 
toil that equals that of the farmer. It is both 
arduous and incessant, and tasks the physical 
powers to the utmost. Then there is the capital 


ion of ignorant ill-doing, if those who | 


invested in lands, buildings, stock, agricultural 
implements, and the keeping up of his teams; 
the wear and tear of his agricultural implements ; 
the keeping of his buildings in repair, and many 
other expenses too numerous to mention. 

The average wages of a farm hand here is 
about fifty cents per day, and the farmer can 
| scarcely afford even to pay that, whilst the most 
|ordinary mechanic can get from $2.00 to $5.00. 
| On the other hand the farmer has often to pay 
the most exorbitant prices for his fertilizers, and 
agricultural implements and machinery. The 
farmer is often forced to sell his crops below the 
cost of production, whilst the mechanic is making 
the most enormous profits on his implements 
and machinery. Take as an example a two- 
horse plough, the prime cost of which is about 
$5.00. For such a plough he has to pay $8.50 or 
$10.00; and for a one-horse plough, costing 
$3.50, he pays $6.00. The manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements and machinery realizes a 
profit of from 50 to 100 per cent., whilst the 
poor farmer not only realizes no profit, but has 
often to draw upon his capital to pay expenses. 
At the present price of wheat it will take five 
bushels, or nearly the product of an acre of land, 
to pay for a one-horse plough. 

Our best farmers are not wanting in energy 
and enterprise, and whilst they manage well and 
exercise the most rigid economy and self-denial, 
they find it the most difficult thing in the world 
to balance accounts at the end of the year. A 
few fortunate ones realize a little profit, whilst 
the great masses are growing poorer and poorer 
every year. As before observed, the main cause 
of this is that the farmer is not paid a fair price 
for his crops. It is admitted that the price of 
agricultural products, like everything else, is 
regulated by the natural laws of trade, supply 
and demand, And if these laws were allowed 
to, have their legitimate workings, the farmer 
would have no cause to pets But the 
heartless speculators will not suffer this; they 
are constantly at work to circumvent and coun- 
teract these natural laws. Hostile combinations 
| are formed, and regular and systematic plans are 
| devised and carried out in order to keep down 
the prices of agricultural products. What is the 
remedy for these evils, is the great practical 
question now to be solved. In the humble 
opinion of the writer, cash and co-operation are 
| the remedies. So long as the farmer is in debt 
and deals on credit, there is no chance for his 
|deliverance. The farmers must come together 
;and co-operate, and meet adverse combination 
| with-counter combination; they must get out of 
| debt, so-as to be in a condition to act inde- 
| pendently ; they must be left free to hold back 
| their crops when prices are low and not remu- 
| nerative, and be at full liberty to send them to 
|any market they may choose. The farmer who 
is in debt is a slave, and there is no bondage 
more galling and intolerable than that. The 
credit system has entailed untold evils upon the 
farming interest; it necessitates high prices for 
everything the farmer buys, and low prices for 
what he has to sell. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,” “Render 
unto every man his due,” are Divine precepts 
which the speculator and consumer would do 
well to heed. Every man who invests his capital 
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in a legitimate business, and works honestly and 
faithfully therein, is entitled to a just and fair 
remuneration for the same; and when any class 
of men resort to unjust and unfair combinations 
to rob him of the fruits of his labors, it amounts 
to nothing, more or less, than robbery. 

This constant warfare against the agricultural 
interest by other interests, the persistent effort 
to make an easy living at the expense of the 
farmer, is rapidly working the ruin of all. 
Agriculture is the great leading interest of the 
country, and it is the one upon which all others 
mainly depend, and when that goes down all 
others must necessarily follow. Would it not be 
well for these varied interests to take a more 
enlarged and liberal view of the situation? 
Would it not in the end be far better for them to 
unite with the agricultural interest, and thus 
promote the general prosperity of the country 
and all of its varied interests? These diversified 
callings are all valuable and necessary to the 
well-being of the great body politic, and are not 
necessarsly antagonistic. On the contrary, when 
each one is confined to its legitimate sphere of 
action, the tendency is to build up and sustain 
each other. There is a mutual dependence upon 
each other. The farmer is as much dependent 
upon these other interests as they are upon him. 
It is true the consumer is interested in getting 
cheap bread, and it is natural for him to get it as 


cheap as he can; but if he does this to the injury | 


of the farmer, it wiil finally re-act upon himself, 
inasmuch as it will have the effect .of crippling 
the farmer, and lessening his ability to buy what 
he has to sell. And the further effect will be to 
compel the farmer to go into other pursuits 
where he may be brought into competition with 
the consumer. 

The farmers must combine, not only for the 


purpose of breaking down monopolies and meet- | 


ing these hostile combinations, but he should 
take steps to protect his interest at other points. 
These are important interests for which our 
legislative bodies have heretofore failed to pro- 
vide adequate protection. 
the fact that our legislative bodies are made up 


mainly from the ranks of other classes. The | 


great agricultural interest has never had that 
representation to which it is justly entitled. 
Instead of going into the ranks of other interests 
for its representation, the farmers should select 
their own best and tried men. The prevailing 
opinion that the agricultural community is in- 
sufficiently qualified for legislative duties is a 
fallacy. 

Some of the best educated, the best read; and 
the best business men in the State, ate to be 
found in the ranks of the farmers. Whereas the 
agricultural interest predominates, it should be 
represented by men thoroughly indentified with 
that interest. And this policy should be in- 
au ted and carried out at once. 

Ithough the cultural interest, by reason 
of causes herein discussed, is much depressed at 
present, a better day is beginning to dawn. The 
— masses are beginning to move at last. They 

gin to feel their strength, and realize the over- 
whelming necessity of combining for their de- 
fence and protection. It is not their purpose to 
build up themselves by pulling down others, but 
the general tendency of their policy will be to 


This wrong is due to | 


restore the ascendency of their interest and thus 
promote the real welfare of all. 
Ww. Hotman. 
Cumberland Co., Va., August, 1874. 


[The subject discussed by our correspondent is 
| important, and one step towards remedying the 
evils complained of is pointed out,—an effort to 
|pay as you go. A difficult task at the present 
time, but by perseverance, economy, and some 
self-denial, not impossible of accomplishment. 
|The recommendation that farmers combine to 
protect their rights and interests, can best be 
‘effected through the medium of clubs, granges, 
&c.; but in such cases care must be taken that 
|spies are not in their camp to turn their pro- 
| ceedings to their own interest, or that of others 
}who may employ them as tools for the purpose. 
In the last legislature of this State, the farmers 
had to secure the services of members of the 
other professions to get their grievances or wants 
| before the legislature, whilst those who, it would 
‘have been supposed, would have stood forward 
in support of their interests, had their own future 
personal objects to subserve, and the result was 
that the taxpayers had to give in in the contest- 
Every hovel in the State has its voter now, and 
that voter's interest is as important, aye, more 
so, to a demagogue, than that of one who pays 
his hundreds or his thousands to the tax-collect- 
|or.—Hd. Am. Far.] 
| ” 


‘The Gunpowder Farmers’ Club. 





On THE UsE oF LIME. 
| Mesars. Editors American Farmer : 

The Gunpowder Agricultural Club discussed 
‘at its July meeting the following question : 
Should lime be spread fresh from the kiln or 
| how should it be prepared for spreading ? 
| Josep Bostey—Has been in favor of spread- 
|ing fresh from the kiln; prefers the lime pulver- 
|ized or broken up. _Its condition for spreading 
|depends on the stone and burnt; asa rule the 
lime gets pretty well air-slaked before being 
| put out. 
| T. T. Gorsucn.—The best condition and state 
|of combination in which lime should be applied 
| depends upon the condition of the land to which 
l|it is to be applied. Upon recently reclaimed 
swamp land, or marsh lands thoroughly drained, 
new lands, old lands containing a large quantity 
of vegetable matter, old lands containing sulphate 
of iron in the sub-soil, and all chestnut ds, 
new or old, for the first liming, the lime should 
be in a caustic state; either a recent hydrate in 
a fine dry condition, or recently air-slaked under 
cover. Putting out directly from the kiln 
renders the proper de of pulverization by 

unding impossible—the small ulous lum 
Tack the heat necessary to slake them and remain 
in the soil in this condition, affording but little 
benefit to vegetation. 

Upon old lands of medium quality, except 
chestnut lands, the lime should be more of a car- 
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bonate; it should be hydrated or air-slaked, and 
kept under cover a considerable time before 
applying it to the land. Upon poor worn-out 
lands with but little organic matter in them, and 
on sandy and gravelly soils,a compost of one 
part lime and from three to five parts rich earth, 
properly mixed and eighteen months or two 
-ears old, the older the better, should be applied. 
‘or a gravelly soil the earth for the compost 
should be clay or a stiff loam, and for a clay soil 
it should be sand or a light sandy loam. 

Josuua M..Gorsvucu.—To get the benefit of 
lime it shoufa be air-fallen. If separated too 
soon there is not heat enough to dissolve it; if 
confined in a hill much goes to pieces that would 
otherwise never slake. 

A. C. Scorr.—Thinks it makes little difference 
whether lime is air or water-slaked, so that it is 
reduced to a fine state. Has put it out in a wet 
state, receiving no good from it. Some air-slaked 
under shelter and applied on grass 2 years ago, 
has made more show on the first crop than any 
he has ever put out. In‘reply to a question Mr. 
8. did not think lime lost any properties agricul- 
turally valuable by water-slaking, provided it 
were dry. I can not approve of breaking up at 
the kiln; a great deal put out in this way never 
slakes, especially on clay knobs. 

A. J. Gent.—Thinks lime loses some of its 
agricultural properties by water-slaking. 

E. H. Matraews.—Thinks the action of air- 
slaked lime most rapid and greatest in degree. 

Joun D. Matruews.—The chief consideration 
isto get lime as fine as possible ; if it were possible 
to air-slake it he would use it so. He regards 
this, however, as wholly impracticable. The 
next best and only feasible plan is to apply fresh 
from the kiln and on the sod. By applying lime 
quick on plowed ground more or less is convert- 
ed into mortar, which scarcely disintegrates in 
many years. The best application of lime he 
had ever had was last season by the use of the 
lime-spreader. This machine is, however, practi- 
cally useless, as only such lime as isina state 
of perfect power can be successfully applied by 
it. In applying direct from the kiln on sod the 
lumps should ‘be broken u »; airand weather 
soon reduce them to powder; if they become 
wet they will dry and fall to pieces; whereas, on 
plowed land, they grow hard in working. 

Question.— W ould it not pay to build a shed for 
air-slaking lime? Answer—Thought not; has had 
lime lie from spring till fall and not air-slake. 

N R. Mres.—Is not in favor of putting out 
lime fresh from the kiln on plowed ground; 
a great deal does not slake. He would put out 
in large piles; the only time he had failed of 
beneficial results was when put out in small 
piles. He would permit the lime to lie in the 
large pile until slaked to the extent of 4 or #; 
then, by —— the out and inside together, a 
nice condition for spreading results. 

M. Price.—Thinks it does not matter much 
whether lime is air or water-slaked; both 
methods present difficulties. To crush at the 
kiln is a considerale undertaking; to air-slake 
1,000 bushels under a shed would require six 
months; it is more econvmical to put out in 
small piles in squares. To fallow with water- 
slaked and spread would be best. If the lime 
gets clammy it does no good; put on ina com- 





pletely powdered state, whether on sod or 
plowed ground, it always tells. It might be an 
advantage to slake the lime with brine in fifty- 
bushel piles. 

B. McL. Harpesty applies in an air-slaked 
state. Being convenient to the kilns he hauls 
75 to 100 bushels at a time, deposits under shed, 
spreads when fit, and hauls again. It soon slakes 
unless the layer is too deep. 

This brief extract conveys but a feeble impres- 
sion of the instruction, entertainment and inter- 
est which the talk brought out. The discussion 
widely transgressed the limits assigned, ranging 
over the whule subject of lime, viz: its influence 
on various soils, quantity necessary, method of 
application, comparative increase in air and 
water-slaked, use on fruit trees, etc. In refer- 
ence to the latter point, Messrs. Scott, Miles, 
Price and Hardesty, were positive as to the 
advantage of lime. Mr. Scott particularly owed 
the resuscitation of a young declining apple 
orchard to the influence of lime. 

Potato BEETLE. 


The potato bug was mentioned and inquiry 
made whether any and what measures were 
being taken to check its ravages. In reply it 
was found that every member but one 
had yielded unresistingly to the enemy. This 
member was employing Paris green with com- 
plete success, adulterating it with eight parts 
of wheat flour and applying in water. 

The process minutely described is as follows: 
Selecting a water-tight box (half barrel will do) 
an old sack of coarse texture is ripped and 
spread across; on this the flour is placed and 
the water (10 qts. to 2 oz. best green) poured 
over and pressed out; into this flour or paste 
water the poison is well stirred, and application 
made with a watering pot. The flour causes the 
Sabra to adhere to the leaves—thus very largely 
———— itstenacity. The dose acts like magic, 
but requires repetition, though the labor seems 
light and the time necessary comparatively un- 
important after the initiatory steps have been 
taken. The member in question had hesitated 
at the beginning of the season to plant the whole 
breadth intended for potatoes, in apprehension 
of the beetle, but his success in coping with 
it will induce him to plant more largel ~ 


year. 
Balto. Co., Aug. 13th, 1874. 





The Crops in Virginia—Treatment of 
Fruit Trees. 


Messrs. Editors of the American Furmer : 

The farmers in this section having laid by 
their corn and other green crops, and finished 
threshing their wheat and stacking their oat 
crops, the busy season may be said to be over. 
They are now turning their attention towards 
their prospects for another winter and year, pre- 
paring land for winter wheat and oats. From 
the last of July to 10th of August, is the time 
we generally sow our turnips—the land having 
been previously used as cow and stock pen and 
pre} by plowing, &c. 

e wheat and oat crops around here have 
been pretty generally a painful failure, and 
farmers generally are complaining of only half a 
crop of wheat and not even that of oats, on 
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account of the wet spring and dry summer; we 
have, however, had a — rain, and the corn 
crop, though late, is looking green, fresh and 
promising. 

Whilst speaking of the corn crop I must report 
to you my sucess so far with the Hudson’s Early 
Prolific Corn. I planted the 155 grains you sent 
me the spring of 1873, on very rich soil; but the 
season being a very dry one, it did not show 
to advantage. I saved the best ears and this 
spring planted about one acre and a half of 
ground with it. The ground was in good heart, 
but I manured well and also put a handful of 
rich compost per hill. I cannot make a full 
report of it now as I intend to do when I gather 
and measure it, but will ~ 4 that if the shoots 
now upon it mature and make good ears, it will 
undoubtedly make a very heavy yield. Hard to 
believe as it may be, some of the stalks have as 
many as nine ears coming upon them and from 4 
to 5 all through the field. The number of ears 
may be a disadvantage, as they may mature very 
small, but I mention the fact as it is. 

In your June No. I see Mr. J. D. Cooper, 
in speaking of “Renovating Old Apple Trees” 
recommends sawing off the dead limbs close to 
the trunk; then with pocket knife cutting 
through the bark to the sap wood all around the 
tree just below the lowest limbs, then er 
the tree from that down to the ground, then 
commencing at the tip and tearing off all the 
bark to the ground. Before seeing this from 

our correspondent, I had been in much trouble. 

laving put some sheep in my orchard during 
the winter and spring, I was surprised one morn- 
ing to see three of my finest apple trees with the 
bark peeled or scraped off just as your correspond- 
ent recommends. 

Upon seeing his statement in your June No. 
I went out to see those trees, (which I concluded 
were of course dying ;) to my surprise they were 
living and I must say have more fruit upon them 
than I have ever before seen upon any tree here. 
The bark was bitten off in early March. I 
mention this in order that it may draw comment 
from your correspondents, as the treatment 
recommended by your correspondent may, as 
you well say, be called heroic. 

The practice of scraping old trees so thoroughly 
as to remove all the shaggy dead bark even, 
is pronounced worse than useless labor, except 
where it is evident the bark conceals insects 
or their eggs. In that case the denuded parts 
should be protected with a coat of pitch and 
tallow. This rough bark is provided by nature 
as a protection against the adverse influences 
of climate, and for maintaining in even balance 
that degree of warmth favorable to the healthy 
exercise of the functions of growth and produc- 
tiveness. 


Wood, particularly in the direction across the | 


grain, is a non-conductor of heat in an eminent 
degree. Even the long strips of dead bark hang- 
ing from the trunks and limbs of large hickory 
trees are of more service than injury, and it 
is doubted even if moss or lichens are hurtful 
to trees, as they live exclusively upon food drawn 
from the atmosphere ; and in bleak and exposed 
situations, they may supplement the bark in 
affording protection. When covered with moss 
to excess, it may be presumed that the trees are in 


an unsatisfactory condition, either from impover- 
ishment of the soil, want of drainage, or exposure 
to the rigors of a severe and variable climate. 
Slitting up and down the bark of a tree with 
a knife is considered as useless. Digging about 
the roots and washing the trunk of the trees 
with ley, soapsuds or chamber slops, is all that 
is necessary. 

It is recommended that orchards be well 
manured before the trees are set out, and the sur- 
|face top-dressed every two years. Moderate 
applications of lime and generous ones of wood 
ashes are always profitable, and fhosphates are 
useful if turned beneath the surface. 

Pear trees that have not borne fruit for twenty 
years, have been brought into full bearing by 
penning two shoats under the tree in August or 
September. (See A. G. Report 1870, p. 522, and 
Apple Culturist by Sereno Edwards Todd, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1871.) But I mention 
these facts to elicit discussion and information, 
more than any thing else, and do not wish to 
appear as at all criticising your correspondent’s 
well-written article. H. W. Cossy. 


Glenmorlan, Halifax Co., Va., July 29th, 1874. 





Racing and Trotting at Agricultural Fairs. 


Messrs. Editors American Farmer : 

I read with great pleasure the article in your 
last number, tuken from the Germantown 
Telegraph, relative to the great interest taken by 
the State Agricultural Societies in fast trotting 
and racing horses. I have been surprised that 
some one has not objected to this feature in our 
own State Agricultural Society. One would sup- 
ose ON Visiting our annual fairs, seeing the deep 
interest manifested in horse racing and fast trot- 
| ting, that the farmers of te ae g were a set of 
|horse racers and gamblers. Farmers do not 
eee fast horses; we want good harness and 
| saddle horses, such as can do a good day’s work 
|in the fields or on the road. Let those who are 
|fond of racing and can afford the time and 
/expense do so, but do not connect it with Agri- 
| cultural Societies. Let the owners of fast horses, 
| and those who are fond of the sport, select a dif- 
| ferent time and place to exhibit the speed of their 
|fine horses. Nothing ought to be allowed to 
| draw the attention of farmers from the legitimate 
| object of the Society,—the successful cultivation 

and improvement of their farms, the raising of 
|stock and the increased productions of their 
| fields. They will never be accomplished if our 
| young men are drawn off by the attractions of 
| the race field, betting, drinking and gambling ; 
|while loss of time if not of character will be 
| the result. Your truly, 

Joun Hami.tTon. 
Charles Co., Md., August, 1874. 

-e@ 

t#-A French horticulturist has perceived 
that, wherever a fruit—a pear, for instance— 
rested upon some branch or other support 
beneath it, that the fruit always grew to a large 

size. The support given to the fruit permits the 
| sap vessels of them to remain open, and the fruit 

has received abundant nourishment. Mr. Thos. 
|Meehan made substantially the same observa- 
| tion some years ago. ~ 
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The Dairy. 


Profitable Dairying. 





At the meeting of Northwestern Dairymen’s 
Association last winter, Mr. I. Boies, of Marengo, 
Ill, was called upon to give his experience in 
dairying. He said: “Four years ago next 
April we began, without experience, to make 
butter from 40 cows. The next winter we ship- 
ped milk to Chicago. There was difficulty in 
always getting the milk to the train; the cans 
were often injured ; there was stealing of milk 
while on the cars. The next summer we were 
offered twelve cents per gallon for milk delivered 
in Chicago. We decided to make butter and 
have continued this since. 

In butter-making there are two sources of 
profit—the butter and the sour milk—and the 
latter is a very important part. We bought 20 
hogs at $8.12} per hundred pounds; fed them 
sour milk and some corn 40 days; sold them at 
eight dollars per hundred, live, and had $111 
over their cost and the cost of the corn eaten. 

The better cows are fed the better the butter. 
It is possible to over-feed with corn. We aim to 
feed all we can with safety. Our present mode 
of feeding, with which we are much pleased, 
is to give daily ten pounds of corn and oat meal 
mixed about equally, one pound of oil-meal cake, 
one full feed of corn in the stalks, and all the hay 
the cows will eat, which is not more than ten 
pounds each per day with this feeding. Each 
cow will probably eat 20 bushels of corn, in the 
stalks, during the winter. Oil-cake is highly 
prized. Dropping it caused a perceptible shrink- 
age of milk at once. If fed largely the butter 
would be injured. The cows calve in September 
and October, are milked until July or August, 
and are fed the meal during the whole time. 
The hay and unhusked corn is fed only in winter. 
They are watered once a day in winter. For 
three years past the cows have averaged over 
$100 each, gross,—butter and product of sour 
milk in pork. We now have 134 cows, all 
vaaihenel four oxen, four horses. The farm has 
330 acres of tillableland. On it last year were 
about 100 acres of pasture; it summered 100 
cows, aside from the purchased meal, and pro- 
duced 100 tons of hay, about 1,000 bushels of 
oats, 45 acres of corn. For this winter about 70 
tons of hay will be bought and all the meal used. 
All the corn raised on the farm is fed unhusked. 
The hay is mostly timothy. |The average cost 
of the hood pees baa annually is $27 per cow. 
The total cost of keeping a cow for a year is 
estimated at $42. From April, 1873, to April, 
1874, we will have bought, fattened and sold 
about 1,000 hogs. The hogs are kept from thirty 
to sixty days, are fed on an average 44 bushels of 
corn each, the rest of the food being sour milk. 
The average gain in weight is not far from 
110 pounds. 

Mr. Wm. Boies subsequently stated that the 
average price received for their butter in 1873 
was 37 cents per pound. 


Cleanliness with Milk. 
| Mr. Harris Lewis, well known as a 
dairyman, and now president of the N. 
cultural Society, says, milk comes to us loaded 
with germs prepared for its own destruction. 
These putrefactive germs can be retarded or 
hastened in their growth, and they can be killed, 
by heating to 212°. Freshly drawn milk also 
emits an animal odor. This is worse in unhealthy 
than in healthy cows. Few people relish new 
milk when just drawn. This animal odor has 
caused us a great deal of trouble. We used to 
think it was a gas, but have had to give up that 
idea. The deodorizer of milk is pure air. We 
use a pail with small holes in the bottom, through 
which the milk is poured into the milk cans. 
The milk falls through the air in very small 
streams, and, in this way, is thoroughly 
deodorized. It is first strained through cloth, 
before it enters the perforated pail. Never 
aerate milk in the stable or where the air is 
impure, for it may be made worse. The pure air 
| of heaven is just what is wanted. He had made 
many experiments to test this question. He 
= three lots of milk that were all exactly 
alike. 

No. 1. He aired and cooled down to 51°. 

No. 2. Was shut upin a can at 98°, or the 
natural temperature of fresh milk, and exposed 
to the heat of the sun, as milk is exposed when 
carted to the factory or the village market in 
open wagons. 

No. 3, was exposed to bad odors, and in forty 
minutes it had putrified, and in seventy minutes 
was rotten. 

No. 2, in seven hours was in the same condi- 
tion as No. 3—spoiled. 

No. 1, after standing 120 hours, was perfectly 
sweet, showing how milk varies under different 
circumstances. 

There are other taints from unclean pails and 
pans. These taints may be killed by boiling 
water. Water at alow temperature may destroy, 
but nothing less than 212° is safe. And now, to 
all who use wooden milk-pails, he would say, use 
them no longer for milk-pails, but buy tin pails 
for milk. ogs are said to need sour swill, and 
wooden pails are just the things for them, but 
they are never fit for milk-pails. The neater 
your wife is the sooner they will be spoiled, for, 
| if she is neat she will very soon scour off the coat 
|of paint, and then, after each scalding, the pail 
| wil be put out on a post or laid on a shelf 
| to dry and get aired in the sun. The effect that 
follows is the drying and shrinking of the wood, 
by which a hundred little seams will be opened 
| on every square inch of surface, each of which is 
large enough to take in the particles or atoms of 
|milk. When the farmer comes to milk into these 
| pails at night, the water of the milk acts on the 
‘pail as it does on all dry wood, by swelling it up 
and shutting all these seams with the milk in 
them. The next day the particles of milk are 
| there, out of the reach of the neatest housekeeper, 
and the pails are again put in the sun to dry. 
| The shrinking process is repeated, and the milk 
| is exposed to the same condition of the sample 
| just spoken of, which in seven hours was rotten. 
|The next time itis used it imparts a taint, a 
|ferment like yeast, which will under favorable 


ena! 











circumstances destroy the whole mess. Use tin 
for all milk vessels, and have as few seams and 
sharp angles in them as possible. 
There are other kinds of taints. 
taints are the most inexcusable of all. 
A 


Cow-stable 


DevonsHtRE ButTterR.—A correspondent of | 
the Live Stock Journal gives the following ac- 


. . } 
count of the method of making Devonshire | 


butter, in England, which always commands the 


highest price in London: 

The milk is set in round flaring earthen pans, 
nine to twelve inches high. These are filled 
with new milk and allowed to stand for twelve 
hours. These earthen pans are then set on a 
stove, (the ordinary American cooking stove 
will do) but it must only be set on the hot plate, 
not over the fire. It continues slowly heating 
till a ring rises on the cream the size of the bot- 
tom of the pan. It is then taken off the stove 
and showed to stand twelve hours, or till quite 
cold. Now it is ready for skimming, and is 
made into butter without a churn. The cream 
is then put into an earthen pan, same shape as 
those pans the milk is set in, and is beaten up 
with wooden spatula or straight ladle, about five 
inches long and four inches wide, flat on one 
side and slightly rounding on the other, or it is 
sometimes worked up with the hand. 

The cream, when skimmed, is called Devon- 
shire clotted cream; and by some is sent up to 
London, packed in one pound tins, sold for the 
same price as butter, is considered a great lux- 
ury, and is eaten on fruit pies or with fresh 
strawberries. Some use it on bread spread 
thick, with honey or molasses spread thin. I 
have been quite familiar with all this for many 
years of my life. 


Live Steck. 











Earty LAmps.—As sheep husbandry is now 
evidently awakening public attention to a greater 
degree than has for years been the case, we feel 
impelled to give more space to the consideration 
of such matters as will aid and encourage those 
who may feel disposed to engage in the business. 
A New Jersey correspondent of the Germantown 
Telegraph gives the following hints upon the 
raising and marketing lambs : 


“There being an increased demand for early 
lambs, a few suggestions in regard to rearing 
and fattening them for market may at this time 
be appropriate. To go into the business proper- 
iy requires a building arranged for the purpose. 

t should be roomy, and divided into compart- 
ments by a rack running through the centre, 
leaving space enough at one end for a communi- 
cating door-way. Then a rack on either side. 
This gives a roomy space between the racks 
for the sheep and lambs. The racks should 
be constructed so as to have troughs at the 
bottom to catch the detached leaves of hay, and 
also for feeding corn, oats, and turnips. A yard 
sufficiently large to accommodate the flock, and 
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adjoining the feeding-house, is indispensable. 
There should be a cistern or well placed in the 
centre of the side next the building, in order 
to water two lots, if the yard should be divided 
for that purpose. The pump-house should be 
large enough to contain a few basins of corn, 
oats, &c. These arrangements completed, we 
are prepared to devote our attention to the lambs. 
When they arrive, place them with their mothers 
into one of the apartments, shutting off all com- 
munication with the others. This enables one to 
overlook both lots with greater facility. When 
all the lambs have arrived, the first-born may be 
|separated from the others if necessary. There 
should be a small pen at one end of each apart- 
}ment, having an aperture sufficiently wide to 
|admit the lambs. The troughs for the lambs 
|should be covered with a board, raised high 
| enough for them to get their heads into the 
| troughs freely, without getting their feet in. 
| Feed at first with poo corn; after they are 
| a few weeks old, give them corn and oats mixed, 
}and a few turnips, daily. With proper care, 
|lambs may be made to weigh fifty or sixty 
| pounds by the 1st of April.” 
i woe 

CaRE oF SHEEP.—A flock-master of Lancas- 
| ter Co., to the same paper also, gives these hints 
on the management of sheep in winter: 

“I send you the following seasonable hints 
in regard to the care of sheep : During the 
winter and early Spring sheep are often affected 
with colds; these, if neglected, frequently 
become so deeply seated as to be mcurable, and 
end in phthisic or consumption. The best 
remedy for a cold is, first, place your sheep in 
a well-ventilated, dry stable, comfortably littered ; 
| and second, give it any pricey 9 oe by age meet 
| with a moderate allowance of hay, and a bran 
|mash, one-fifth of which should be oil-meal. 
| Colds and catarrhs are not only epidemic, bnt 
endemic; be careful, therefore, where you 
| winter your sheep, that there be no predisposing 
‘cause in their locality; and when they are 
| attacked, remove them instantly from the flock. 
| By ne these precautions, and keeping 
them well fed, sheltered, aired, watered, and 
salted, one may bid defiance to disease among 
his flock.” 





a dene 


Weantnc Lamps.—August and September, 
says the National Live Stock Journal, are the 
months in which the large majority of flock- 
masters separate the lambs from the mothers. 
The instances are rare in which this should be 
delayed beyond the first of September, as all the 
time between that date and the coupling seasen 
will be found necessary for resting and invigor- 
|ating the somewhat depleted vigor of the ewe. 
| This result should be assisted by the best attcn- 
| tion and an abundance of aeol feed. Ewes in 
poor condition will not come so promptly into 
| season, or conceive so readily, thus involving a 
loss of time to the owner, as well as the more 
important item of a diminished increase in the 
number of lambs. We have always found it 
| profitable to feed some grain as soon as the first 
rosts of autumn began to affect the pasturage. 
Sheep under such treatment will eat none the 
less grass; but the flockmaster who is thus 
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liberal is certain to “get his money back” during 
the following spring. Every bushel of grain 
judiciously fed under such circumstances has 
found its best market—and such grain kept back 
is the dearest the owner can hold. 

As to the lambs, the treatment cannot be too 
good for them. The aftermath on meadows, 
the second growth on pastures of clover or blue 
grass, early fed down—in fact, choice bits of 
pasturage wherever found—should be furnished 
them. They should have access to plenty of 
pure water; and early in the fall be allowed to 
nibble at such grain as is to constitute their 
principal winter's food. A few old ewes, if 
allowed to run with a flock of lambs, will assist 
them greatly in learning to drive and take hold 
of grain feed. Lambs can be made to grow 
right through the winter; but only by proper 
handling in the fall. A month's thrift lost at 
this time can never be regained by any course of 
after-treatment. 





. Live Stock anp Darry ITEms.—We copy the 
following from the August No. of the Live Stock 
Journal : 


A Jersey Cross for Butter.--T., Syracuse, N. Y., 
asks: “Would you breed pure Jerseys for a 
butter dairy when you desired to get fancy prices 
for your butter, or can the fancy article be made 
from a cross of this breed?” If aman can afford 
to keep a dairy worth $300 per cow then let him 
buy pure Jerseys, or if he wishes to sell thorough 
breds he must have the pure blood; but if his 
object is only to get good milk, that, under the 
best manipulation, will make fancy butter, then 
we should advise that he get a pure Jersey bull 
from a dam excelling as a milker, and cross upon 
the best common cows for butter. Remember, if 
you wish the cross to produce an excellent qual- 
ity of milk for butter, you must select good but- 
ter cows to cross upon. In which case, you will 
get a dairy, after a few years, that will give as 

ood milk and as much of it as is given by pure 
erseys. 


Dairy for Butter and Beef.—E. L., Richmond, 
Va., says: “I live near a city, wish to keep ten 
cows for butter, and also raise stock for beef. 
The weight of carcass will be of much value to 
me. Of what breed shall I get a thoroughbred 
bull to cross on the best common cows?” There 
is no doubt about what answer to give in this 
case. There is only one breed pre-eminent for 
beef—the Short-horn. Select a bull from a milk- 
ing strain of this blood and you may breed a 
dairy of most excellent cows, that can scarcely 
be excelled for milk, and will also feed into the 
best beef. The calves will sell, also, much higher 
for veal. We know grade Short-horns that give 
sixty pounds of milk per day, which will make 
two and one-half pounds of butter. 


Cotswold or Merino.—X., Shippensburg, Penna. 
“Ts it a safe cross, the Cotswold on the Merino; 
would it not be better to cross the Merino on the 


Cotswold?” In theory, it has been held that a 
large male should not be crossed upon a small 
female, and therefore that a Cotswold ram upon 
a Merino ewe would be too violent a cross ; but 
experiment: has shown this incorrect. There 
appears to be, practically, no objection to this 





cross, as it has been quite successful in establish- 
ing several profitable flocks. The lambs are 
found to be sought after by the butchers, and 
bring almost the price of Cotswolds, and the 
wool is such a happy medium between the fine 
and the long, as to answer the purpose of both. 
This cross, however, should only be made upon 
two or three-year-old ewes. They fatten readily, 
and, at the proper age, are as profitable to feed 
as pure Cotswolds. 

Keeping Butter Fresh—Y., Dayton, O., asks 
how butter that is prime can be kept for several 
weeksin summer. The best way to keep putter 
is to exclude the air from it and put it in a cowl, 
sweet place; but the first is the most important. 
If the butter is in a pail, tub or jar, cover it one 
or two inches with the strongest brine made from 
the best Onondaga butter salt. Remember, it 
will not do to simply cover it with salt; the air 
will pass through the salt, but not through the 
brine. If the package has a tight-fitting cover, 
so much the better. The best butter exposed to 
the air, in summer, will not keep perfect for 
twenty-four hours. Butter fur the family should 
be constantly kept under brine. 


A Curious Case. 





Editors American Farmer: 


In your number for this month, I notice an 
account of a precocious heifer, and knowing of 
a case equally as singular in this neighborhood, 
I write you an account of it, as it may prove of 
interest to some of your readers. A neighbor of 
mine (now dead) has two colts, one two years and 
the other six months old, out of the same mare. 
After weaning the younger it commenced suck- 
ing the older one, and she now has as fine a bag 
as her mother, and the flow of milk is quite 
plentiful. Of course he separated the colts as 
soon as it was found to be in this condition. 
This may not be an unusual occurrence, but I 
have never heard of a similar case. 

The corn throughout this county is peor, 
having been cut by worms, whilst the fruit crop 
is a perfect failure. C. F. Day. 

Isle of Wight Co., Va., August 5th, 1874. 


———— ~~ »—-e—— 


CareE or TEAM Horses.—The following good 
advice to teamsters has been published in the 
form of a poster, and sent out by the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 


Animals. It is signed by Daniel H. -Blanchard, 
and indorsed by several veterinary surgeons, 
agents of railway and express companies, and by 
Charles A. Currier, special agent of the society : 

Potatoes or carrots may be given once or twice 
a week to good advantage. 

See that your horse is kept clean, warm, and 
comfortable, with plenty of bedding. 

A piece of rock salt should always be left in 
the manger. 

See that his harness is kept soft and clean, 
particularly the inside of the collar, which ought 
always to be smooth, as the perspiration, when 
dry, causes irritation, and is liable to produce 
galls on the shoulder. 

The collar should fit closely, with space enough 
at the bottom to admit a man’s hand. If too 








large, it has the bad effect of drawing the 
shoulders together. 

On no consideration should a team or any 
work horse be compelled to wear a martingale, 
as it draws the head down, and prevents him 
from getting into an easy and natural position. 

The check-rein may be used, but only tight 
enough to keep the head in a natural position, 
and it should never be wound around the hames, 

Sse that the hames are buckled tight enough 
at the top to bring the draft-iron near the centre 
of thecoilar. If too low, it not only interferes 
with the action of the shoulder, but gives the 
collar an uneven bearing. 

Caution should be taken that the girth is not 
buckled too tight, particulariy on string teams, 
for when the traces are straightened, it has the 
tendency to draw the girth against the belly, and 
distress the horse. 

See that the horse is kept well shod, with 
a good stiff shoe, always calked at toe and heel 
on hind feet, as it is there where all the propell- 
ing power comes from when heavily loaded. 

Keep the feet good and strong, by not allow- 
ing them to be cut away too much by the black- 
smith. 

The best judgment should be used in loading, 
taking into consideration the condition of the 
street, and the distance to be travelled. 

Never overload, for by so doing you only 
distress, strain, and discourage your horse, and 
do him more injury than you can possibly gain 
by carrying the extra load. 

When your load is hard to pull, stop often, 
and give your horses a chance to breathe. 

No good driver will ever resort to the cruel 
practice of whipping or beating his horse. A 
light whip may be carried, but there is seldom 
use for it. Much more can be accomplished by 
kind treatment and good judgment. 

Remember the horse is a very intelligent, proud, 
sensitive, noble animal, the most useful known to 
man, and is deserving of the greatest kindness, 


ProTecTING Horsks FROM Fres.—A French 
pharmaceutical chemist has discovered a way to 
protect horses from the attacks of flies, according 
to a London medical paper. His invention 
consists in rubbing the horses, especially on the 
parts most subject to attack, with a little con- 
centrated oil of laurel. There is not the slight- 
est danger in its use, and the cost is said to 
be very small. Another repellant suggested by 
the same person is a solution of sixty grammes 
fone pound and five ounces avoirdupois) of assa- 

vetida in two gallons of water and one of vinegar. 

If horses be well washed with this, not a fly will 
settle upon them, as the strong odor of the assa- 
feetida drives the flies away. This drug has no 
deleterious qualities as an external application, 
and may be used unhesitatingly by horsemen. 


Sate or Mr. McHenry’s JerRseys.—From 
an advertisement elsewhere, it will be seen that 
the reserved herd of Mr. McHenry will be sold 
at auction at Herkness’ Bazaar, Philadelphia, on 
the 24th instant. From the fact that the animals 
composing it were held back from their owner’s 
former sale, doubtless on account of their supe- 
rior merits, this will afford a good erg 
for any one desiring some Jerseys of high 
excellence to make a selection. 
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Pens FOR SwineE.—The New York Herald 
says: A few days since the writer called at a 
neighbor’s residence, who had a beautiful Chester 
White sow with three pigs about six weeks old, 
She brought forth nine, but overlaid six of them. 
The live pigs were worth five dollars each, 
Hence there was a loss of thirty dollars simply 
because his foreman did not understand how to 
prepare a suitable bed for a breeding sow. A 
large quantity of straw had been allowed to 
accumulate in her sleeping apartment, so that 
she had formed a deep hollow about the size of 
her body. As the young pigs could not get out 
of such a place, when the dam was about to lie 
down, they were smothered. Our own practice 
with brood sows has always been to remove all 
the straw from the sow’s bed at least a month 
prior to the birth of her brood, and spread a few 
bunches of cut straw on the floor for her to lie 
on. Young pigs will never become entangled in 
such a bed, neither will they get cornered so that 
the dam will overlay them. When pigs are- 
worth five dollars each it will pay the proprietor 
to prepare a suitable bed for the sow. Long 
straw should never be spread in a brood sow’s 
sleeping apartment, except when no pigs are 
expected. 


EFFECT OF SULPHUR ON SwinE.—The Live 
Stock Journal says: The medical effect of sulphur 
and copperas on swine is alterative and tonic 
combined. Sulphur in large doses is an irritant ; 
in medicinal doses, a laxative, alterative, and 
general stimulant of the mucous surfaces; and 
when applied externally, an efficacious remedy 
for skin diseases. Given to the pig internally, it 
acts as an alterative, exerting a gentle stimulant 
action, especially on the processes of secretion, 
and gradually improving the general health. Its 
efficacy as a vermifuge, though often extolled, is 
probably overestimated. Copperas is irritant, 
astringent, and tonic. Its irritant properties ap- 
pear to depend on its chemical action on the 
albuminous tissues, and the vital reaction conse- 
quently induced. When given in small and 
repeated doses, it acts not only as an astringent, 
but also as a tonic. Its effects on the system 
depend on a chemically astringent and vitall 
invigorating influence, exerted first in the intesti- 
nal canal, and subsequently on all parts of the 
body to which the medicine is carried in the 
blood. Copperas is beneficially administered in 
all cases where the powers of life are languishing 
and depressed. It is scarcely entitled to be con- 
sidered as a vermifuge, though it often prevents 
production of worms, by arresting an undue 
accumulation of mucus, and imparting a healthy 
tone to the intestines. It is occasionally used 
externally as a styptic and astringent, usually in 
the form of powder or solution. By sulphur and 
— we mean flowers of sulphur and sulphate 
of iron. 


A CORRESPONDENT who sends us a lengthy 
account of his “Stock farm,” is respectfully 
informed that it partakes too much of the nature 
of an advertisement for admission to our pages, 
— lacking the essential merit of practical 
value. 
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The Poultry Yard. 


HENS THAT LAY WELL.—As illustrating the 
importance of selection in breeding poultry, the 
following, condensed from the Poultry World, 
will be read with interest : 


“In their natural state all birds lay a limited 
number of eggs, usually just as many as they 
can entirely cover during incubation. Those 
birds who rear more than one brood during the 
year, being no more liable to accidents than 
single-brooded birds, rear the most young, con- 
sequently this variety would predominate. Now 
when the jungle fowl was brought into domesti- 
cation, in addition to its wild habits of laying 
fifteen eggs and then sitting, it is made to 
increase the number of eggs beyond fifteen, 
by taking advantage of its natura] power of 
provision for accidents, by removing the eggs as 
fast as laid, leaving enough in the nest to prevent 
its abandonment. The hen naturally is forced 
to lay a few additional eggs to supply the appa- 
rent deficiency in the number usual when 
incubation is commenced. Under domestication, 
the robbery of hen’s nests is carried on regularly 
and constantly, and the production of eggs is 
stimulated at a great rate. This is assisted by 
the abundant supply of food at all seasons. Food 
is plentiful with wild fowls only during the 
breeding season, but man, by supplying plenty 
during winter, makes spring and summer extend 
through the whole year. his induces a habit 
of continuous laying that becomes hereditary. 
This work of breeding strains of fowls to be 
great layers by gathering their eggs daily, was 
not performed with any conscious purpose. The 
keepers took the eggs because they were wanted, 
and carried on this practice without knowing or 
caring that the habits of the birds would become 
permanently changed thereby. This habit is 
yverpetuated unconsciously by most people to 

eep fowls for use. The “gude wife,’ when 
setting a hen, always selects the eggs from hens 
that are good layers. “Old Brownie is such a 
good layer, I like the breed.” So old Brownie’s 
eggs are saved for setting. The keeper by thus 
unconsciously selecting the eggs for setting goes 
on improving his stock in this quality from year 
to year. 

“All these causes have been in operation for 
thousands of years, for the change from thirty or 
forty eggs per annum to five times that amount, 
was not accomplished in a single one hundred 
years. , 

“The writer thinks the reason why geese and 
ducks do not lay so continuously or so abundantly 
as hens, is because they were migratory fowls, 
and their breeding season is more limited than 
that of the jungle fowl, which is a constant 
resident. In the northern regions where they 
rested, the season is short, and what was done 
was done quickly.” 


A Goop Layer.—Mr. W. A. Myers, New 
Oxford, Pa., writes us: “I have a White Hol- 
land turkey hen, that has laid during the present 
season 79 eggs. She be 
March, and continued, without apparent inter- 
ruption, until August 1st, before offering to sit.” 





laying the last of | 


IMPROVED PovuLtRy.—Although we have 
frequently published articles on the same subject, 
yet we believe the opinions contained in the 
following paragraph copied from a Pennsylvania 
paper embraces the true views of the several 
breeds of the improved poultry : 

“Farmers are very anxious to show to their 
neighbors the thorough blood of their horses, 
and point with pride to the fine qualities of im- 
ported cattle. The mechanic, too, is ready to 
invest in the latest and most improved kinds 
of machinery. This is in harmony with the 
spirit of civilization in an age of dollars and cents. 

ut how many farmers have ever attempted 
to improve their poultry, or even thought of the 
pecuniary advantages derived therefrom? Even 
the poultry-yard often shows signs of negligence, 
being an abode for parasites. The question is 
often asked, what breed of fowls shall I procure ? 
Give me the dimensions of your yard—tell 
whether you desire eggs or flesh, and I can 
certainly name suitable breeds. The most popu- 
lar breeds of fancy fowls are, Brahmas, Cochins, 
Houdans, Creveceurs, La Fleche, Leghorns, 
Dorkings, Polands, Spanish, Hamburgs, and 
Games. Noted for hardiness, Brahmas, Cochins, 
Houdans, Spanish, Leghorns, and Dorkings. 
Delicate to rear, La Fleche, Creveceeurs, Ham- 

burgs, Polands, &c. Of the varieties mentioned, 
|the Houdans lay the largest eggs; about seven 
to a pound. The other varieties lay eggs 
laveraging seven to eight to a pound, except 
| Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, Polands, Dorkings 
jand Hamburgs, whose eggs average eight to 
nine to a pound. ‘ 
| Persons having small yards, and who desire 
|good winter layers, should keep the Asiatics. 
hey mature early, and can endure the cold 
extremely well. prefer Partridge Cochins, as 
they attain when matured to a great weight, and 
are excellent table fowls. | Farmers who have a 
great range for their fowls should principally 
keep the Mediterranean breeds. Of these the 
Houdans and Leghorns are generally acknow- 
ledged to be the most prolific as layers, and con- 
sequently seem to take the lead. They recom- 
mend themselves well to farmers, as they are 
non-sitters. Having tried most of the leading 
varieties, I can truthfully say that Houdans are 
of great value, both as summer and winter layers. 
I also believe in the cross-hreeds as hatchers; for 
/none but a novice would have a Brahma or 
Cochin hen break half a setting of eggs with her 
unsightly, clumsy legs, when he could buy a 
‘common dung-hill hen at his own price. Brah- 
'mas and Cochins are excellent mothers, but 
rather rough on the eggs while hatching. With 
these few suggestions, I hope all interested in 
nar will always endeavour to keep improved 
breeds.” 





BEE Prrtoprcais.—Consolidation seems to 
| be the order of the day. Among other unions 
| we have had occasion to notice of late, is that of 
the National Bee Journai with the American Bee 
Journd ; the latter will hereafter be published 
at Chicago, and also at Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

WE ARE FAVORED, as requested, with several 
a of barns, a selection from which will pro- 
| bably be given in our next. 
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Horticulture. 


A Splendid Horticultural Collection. 





Harford county, Maryland, claims to have 
within her borders the most successful farmer in 
the State—the measure of his success being a 
comparison of the means with which his opera- 
tions began and their present extent. Our read- 
ers who saw some time ago in these pages the 
account of Mr. William Woolsey’s farming will 
understand the allusion, and we hope before 
long to give some further details of his manage- 
ment. The same county also includes among 
her citizens probably the most advanced and 
enthusiastic amateur horticulturist to be found 
in the State, and having lately passed a day with 
him, some brief notes of what we saw may not 
be without interest. 

The gentleman refered to is Captain CHARLES 
H. Sxow, who, though a member of a mercantile 
tirm doing a large business in Baltimore, resides 
a few miles from Bel Air, the county seat of Har- 
ford. Captain S., besides his interest in the 
house in the city, runs in the country an exten- 
sive flouring mill and manages a farm of some 
600 acres, and yet has time for the personal and 
almost unassisted care of three glass-houses, 
which contain a collection of plants certainly 
unequalled in Maryland, if, indeed, in private 
hands, anywhere south of Philadelphia. 

In addition to his green and stove houses, 
to which we will more particularly allude below, 
Mr. 8. has extensive Pear, Apple and Peach 
orchards, besides large numbers of Cherries, 
Plums, Gra 
collection of ornamental trees and shrubs, decid- 
uous and evergreen. Of these plantations it is 
not our purpose to speak at length, since they 
are not remarkable above those of many other of 
our friends, (though the knowledge of their char- 
acteristics, nomenclature and appearance by 
their owner és,) our object being to come to the 
riches contained in his houses, their extent and 
rarity fairly astonishing us. There are, for 
instance, of Orchids, or Air plants, a class which 
requires the highest skill in their cultivation, 
over 800 specimens, embracing about 160 varie- 


ties, and representing a money value, probably, of | 


$3,000. The Ferns and Selaginellas are scarcely 
less remarkable, (though their number is not so 
got) some of the most celebrated collections of 

urope having been placed under contribution, 
whilst to both sections collectors abroad are 
continually forwarding specimens. The Ferns 
are distinguished, perhaps above all other genera, 
for their elegant forms and exquisitely varied 
tints, whilst the Orchidw are noted for their 

orgeous and uliar flowers. Of the latter 
Seiden, most of the plants bloom in winter and 
in early spring, and at the time of our visit not 
many were in flower. We noticed, however, the 
following: Cattleya superba, C. Harrisonii, C. 
Mossi, + caste Skinneri, Oncidium roseum, O. 
luridum, 6. sphacelatum major, several Dendrobi- 
ums, &e. 
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and small fruits, and a choice | 


: The collection comprises a great number of 
| Cattleyas, Cypripediums, Dendrobiums, Epi- 
dendrums (three BE. Bicornutum), Lelias, Odonto- 
| glossums, Oncidiums (including six fine 0. 
| luridwm), Phajus, four Pleione lagenaria, Warsce- 
wiczellas, &c., &c. 

There is a fine assortment of Cacti, in 
,curious and grotesque forms, besides Camelias, 
| Azaleas, Caladiums, Begonias, and the other 
— generally found in private collections, 

ut all alike conspicuous for their handsome 
growth. Many fine single specimens are to be 
seen, of which we may mention a superb East 
India plant, remarkable for the great size of its 
leaves and for their being curiously perforated 
through and through, which is here in fruit. It 
is Scindapsus pertusus (formerly improperly 

laced under Philodendron, an allied genus.) 

here are two plants of Amorphophallus, cam- 
panulatus and Riviort, the latter the largest 
specimen we have seen of this plant of very 
singular foliage but easy culture. Want of 
space forbids further detailed enumeration. Out- 
| side, are flower gardens and shrubberies, gay 
with bright colors of greenhouse, herbaceous and 
| hardy plants, some of which are varieties origi- 
nating with Captain Snow himself. 

With all these varied collections our host 
exhibits an acquaintance which to us seemed 
wonderful. . Never at a loss for a name, either 
generic or specific; as prompt to give the native 
habitat as the proper treatment of an exotic; 
equally faultless in strict botanical researches, 
Captain 8. is the most thoroughly posted ama- 
teur we have ever met. Much of this thorough- 
ness comes, we are persuaded, from an inherent 
love of plants, flowers and fruits, aided, doubt- 
less, by a quick observation and careful study; 
| yet his proficiency is the more remarkable, as the 
pursuit of horticulture is comparatively a recent 
thing with him, his youth and early manhood 
having been passed as a sailor (whence his title), 
an occupation not giving many opportunities 
for observing plants, either cultivated or in their 
native state. 

Our friend’s experience and success are, how- 
ever, an encouragement to those who aspire to 
eminence in a similar direction, and as such we 
make this notice of them here. 

e 


The Maryland Horticultural Society. 











The July meeting was held at Lehman’s Hall 
on the 18th. The attendance was not large. 
A considerable offering of hand-bouquets was 
made, the same being distributed among new 
members and donated to the Ladies’ Flower 
|Mizsion. No business of general interest was 
| transacted. The president made a statement to 
| the effect that the society now numbers about 
| two hundred members, and that the membership 
| fees received had been sufficient so far to defray 
jal the current expenses of the society, besides. 
| which a considerable amount of money had been 
| subscribed towards the annual exhibition, by 
liberal citizens of Baltimore. 

Mr. Charles Reese read a short paper advo- 
| cating action on the of the society looking 
| towards stimulating improvement in rural homes 
jin the suburbs of Baltimore, and presented a 
} resolution, which was adopted, requesting the 








executive committee to consider the propriety of 
offering a prize for the most tasteful and best- 
kept private place visited by the society during 
each summer. 

Mr. J. D. Oakford offered a gratuity of $25.00, 
which was accepted, to be given as a premium at 
the exhibition for the best collection of fruit. 

Professor Worthington, of the Maryland 
Agricultural College, and Professor Pendleton, 
of the Georgia Agricultural College, delivered 
addresses on horticultural topics. 

The annual exhibition will be held on the 9th, 
10th and 11th instant, at Lehman’s Hall, N. 
Howard street. Great exertions have been 
made to render it a success, and the display 
doubtless will be a good one for the first show of 
a new society. It is not essential to become a 
member of the society to exhibit any kind of 
products,—the only provision being, that ad arti- 
cles shall be entered in the name of the grower. 
This will, of course, throw out plants bought for 
exhibition purposes as well as neighborhood or 
local collections of fruits, though doubtless the 
committee in charge will be much pleased to 
receive all such contributions for exhibition, even 
if ineligible for competition. 

The schedule of premiums can be had upon 
application to the secretary, Mr. T. C. Dorsey. 

lie annua! election of officers is set by the 
constitution for the evening of the second day of 
the exhibition, the 10th instant. 


>; e+? —_—— 


GrRowInG BLACKBERRIES.—The New York 


Times says the best time for transplanting the 
blackberry, in places where the winter frosts are 


not severe, or where the roots can be protected 
by litter, is in the fall. They are not usually 
grown from seed, but from root cuttings. The 
zrowth of the blackberry or the raspberry is 
rom buds or suckers from the root stocks, and 
the vines springing from these buds are biennial, 
that is, they grow one year, bear fruit the second 
year, and then die. A constant succession of 
canes spring from the roots, which, when they 
become old, consist of a great number of stocks. 
These may be separated and each one divided 
into sections containing two or three eyes, and 
these should be planted in rows four feet apart, 
and the plants also four feet apart in ‘the rows. 
They are thus left in hills. and should be cultiva- 
ted both ways. A plantation fully established 
and well cared for may produce 1,000 to 3,000 
quarts per acre. .Much larger yields than this 
have been known. The soil most suitable for 
the blackberry is a rather poor sandy loam. If 
the soil is too rieh the growth runs too much 
to cane and leaf, with little fruit. The cnltiva- 
tion consists in keeping the canes, especially 
of rampant growing varieties, within bounds by 
pruning, cutting away those canes that have 
borne fruit, and removing those suckers that are 
in excess. Four, five, up to six or eight canes, 
may be kept for fruiting each year, as may be 
found desirable or proper. 


~- © o—_____—__ 


Our contributor, Mrs. Jane -BoswELL Moore, 
sends us an article and some selections, which 
are unavoidably crowded out just as we go to 
press. They will appear next month. 
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Protection of the Buds and Flowers of 
Fruit Trees from Frost. 





Editors American Farmer : 

A correspondent of the August Farmer, Mr. 
J. W. King, of N. C., having said something in 
regard to the damaging effects of frost and the 
escape of one of his garden peach trees, and 
having also expressed a desire for information 
on the subject, and being called upon especially, 
with L. W. G., to respond, I shall briefly do so. 
Not that I expect to produce anything new 
in the way of remedy, but partly as an acknow- 
ledgement of the consideration of the writer, and 
for the purpose of adding a few suggestions 
deemed applicable to the subject. 

In the first place, I am of opinion that the 
note attaclied to his communication from editors 
American Farmer sufliciently explains the 
exemption of the buds of this particular tree 
from the fate of all his other trees. 

In selecting sites for orchards, especially for the 
peach, when practicable, the highest grounds 
should be preferred. Hills, the altitude of which 
do not exceed over 40 or 50 feet above the val- 
leys, ensure comparative safety from vernal 
frosts; but greater heights are still better. The 
next device, when this is not practicable, is, in 
Southern latitudes, to choose elevations that 
slope to the north, as such situations delay 
early budding, and the seasons are sufficiently 
long to insure maturity of fruit. 

It is also commended to those who are com- 
pelled to plant in frosty situations, that a proper 
selection of the best seedlings, “to the manor 
born,” or those varieties that produce the same 
from the seed should, to some extent, be pre- 
ferred to the grafted sorts which are less hardy ; 
and, of these I would name as quite superior: 
Heath Cling, Columbia, Lemon Cling, Hale’s 
Malocoton, (free-stone,) White-Blossomed In- 
; aaaiedt (free-stone,) Batchelder, (fri e-stone), 

EC. 

Trees rendered vigorous and healthy by thor- 
ough cultivation stand all the ills that trees are 
heir to much better than those that are neglected; 
but high culture, in very rich gardens, produce 
rotting. 

There are other remedies for frost, which, if 
useful, are not practicable as a general thing, in 
consequence of their cost and the labor. The 

remedy is to interweave among the branches 
of the tree a hemp rope, with one end immersed 
in a pail of water. Straw ropes, it is said, have 
been used with success. Pouring fresh spring 
water on trees and vines covered with white 
frost, before the sun rises, according to M. Mallet, 
will render frost harmless. The blossoms of fruit 
trees are said to be ar 4 rotected from frost 
by kindling smouldering fires late at night in 
various parts of the orchard, the smoke of which 
spreading among the trees in the early morning 
prevents the formation of ice and frost. 


J. F1Tz. 
Keswick Depot, Albemarle Co., Va. 


———_——a————_———_ 


White anv Brack Grapes.—C. W. Idell, 
in the Horticulturist, says, “what we want now 
is a good white grape. it is a curious feature of 
grape growing, that none of our scientific 
growers have ever succeeded in supplying us 
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with this. article. It is true there are several 
varieties of white grapes, but it is a rare sight to 
see a case of them in our market, and persons 
desiring a white grape, procure either the hot- 
house or foreign article. Any person that can 
succeed in raising a white grape, that will prove 
to be as prolific as any of the above-named 
varieties, can readily secure high prices for them.” 

The same writer says, however, “while wers 
are discussing the profits of this or the other 
kind of grape, their peculiar flavor, color, &c., as 
being superior, our buyers care but little or 
nothing about these peculiarities. What the 
great mass of our buyers want, is a black grape 
of good size, fair clusters, but it must be sweet. 
You may call it by any name you choose, the 
name will not amount to anything with them. I 
have been frequently amused with some of our 
German grocers, to see with what obstinacy they 
refuse to purchase any but a black grape. They 
say they cannot sell any other kind, and refuse 
to Uae any but those they are acquainted 
with.” 


OO 


Tae Peacn Borer.—Of remedies for and pre- 
ventives of this intruder, Mr. Fitz, in his “Cultu- 
rist,” gives the following, which will be found to 
furnish some seasonable hints just now : 


We have found by experiment that halfa peck 
of pulverized clay, or even common soil, closely 
packed around the butt of the trees, from one to 
five years old, in the spring, and kept close to the 
bark during tillage and well rounded up in the 
fall, will generally exclude all borers from the 
crown of the roots. It is best and safest, how- 
ever, to examine and cut out all borers that may 
be already at work, or, which would be better, 
scald them with hot water or soap suds, which 
will destroy the eggs of the mother should there 
be any. This is a very simple, cheap, and 
effectual remedy, and we can recommend it with 
confidence as ail that is necessary to prevent the 
female moth from the desired access to the roots; 
or, if they are already deposited, they are by this 
means completely destroyed. 

The Virginia Remedy, (Allen and Johnson.) 
“Examine the roots of the trees every autumn, 
and destroy all worms thet may harbor there. 
Lay bare the tops of the roots around the neck 
of the trees, and leave them exposed during the 
winter to the frost, which will destroy the eggs 
of the moth; then, in the spring, throw around 
each tree one or two shovels full of red or blue 
clay.” Experience has also proved most conclu- 
sively that if about a half peck of air-slaked lime 
be heaped around the trunk of each tree, or the 
same amount of leached ashes, by the middle of 
May, and suffered to remain until the middle of 
October, the peach borer will not attack it. By 
this means the most vulnerable portion of the 
tree is covered, and protected from the attack of 
the insect, and large orchards have remained 
safe and secure, while unprotected trees have 
been speedily destroyed. 

Air-slaked lime and wood ashes have been 
recommended, because these fully answer the 
——_ as protectives, and when spread over the 
surface, as they should be every autumn, they 
form the 
Charcoal, clay, mortar, &c., have been used with 
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nearly equal success as preventives, and applied 
in the same way. Some orchardists prefer the 
knife. They give the trees a regular examina- 
tion spring and autumn. The earth is removed 
for a few inches just around the large part or 
crown of the roots. The presence of the borer is 
known by the gum or castings surrounding bis 
lodging—follow him up with the point of the 
knife and he can be eradicated in a few moments 
without material injury to the tree; this is a 
very effectual mode, but not eo safe as some 
others, because the tree is always left exposed 
to attack and injury until the insect is again 
destroyed. 

Those who raise tobacco can protect their 
trees, if the borer is not already in, by laying 
tobacco stems, or refuse tobacco, about the trunk 
of the tree in the spring and fall. 

Black walnut hulls, or rinds, will completely 
protect the trees if used in the same way, as no 
insect can exist where they are kept mounded 
around the stems of the trees. From a peck to 
two ks, according to the size of the tree, is 
sufficient. 

The Scalding Remedy. Of all the applications 

yet prescribed for the extermination of the borer 

in all its stages and conditions, the most conveni- 
ent, elegant and effective is hot fluid soap suds, 
or hot water. By this means the eggs are 
destroyed at once and in a moment, and without 
the least detriment to the trees, whether they be 
young or old. 

For gardens or small orchards, use a large tea- 
kettle and pot,—keep the latter constantly in a 
boiling state, and use the kettle to apply the 
fluid. For a few trees only, the kettle is suffici- 
ent—for extensive orchards more vessels and 
larger may be established. Prepare a wooden 
—s or spatula with a sharp angular point, or 

asil, of any hard wood. With this scrape from 
two to three inches of the dirt from around the 
crown of the roots, clearing away all the gum 
and castings at the same time. The cavity thus 
formed will contain from a pint to four pints 
| of fluid, according to the size of the tree. ith 
| your kettle, pour around each tree the scalding 
| fluid as hot as you please—if boiling hot, it does 
|not injure the tree. As it subsides, return the 
|soil to the roots with spatula. Pour a little of 
the fluid on the gum and castings, which must be 
| kept in a heap for the purpose, as these may con- 
| tain small worms and eggs. 

The operation may be performed at any time, 
{but in the spring and again in the fall, if the 
insect be found, is the proper time. April and 
September are suitable for this purpose. It 
would be well to examine the trees occasionally 
| during the summer, and, if any borers are found, 
give such trees the benefit of the hot fluid. This 
operation is so simple and cheap, of course no 
careful farmer or gardener will neglect it. 





2@eo—— 


| Wellows in the Peach.—Mr. Meehan, 
in answer to a correspondent, says the knowledge 
of plant diseases has been much simplified of 
late years, and many of them are well under- 
stood, this one among them : 


If you dig around a peach tree with the 
yellows you will be first struck with a mush- 
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roomy smell. Picking out the roots and 
examining them with a lens, you will see 
millions of thread-like fibres, which are the 
Mycelia of fungi. These eat the young fibres, 
and leave only the main roots, through which all 
the nutriment of the plant has to be gathered ; 
and as an old root is unable todo much more 
than draw in water, the tree becomes in a 
measure starved, and the leaves become yellow, 
just as they would be if growing in poor soil, 
which, though the plant might have plenty of 
roots, furnished nothing for the roots to eat. To 
have plenty of roots and no food, is equivalent to 
having plenty of food and no roots. The effect 
on the plant is just the same. Hence remedies 
which look to the destruction of this root para- 
site are employed. Hot water has done it; so 
has a weak solution of salt; others have found a 
solution of potash succeed. The exact nature of 
this fungus, so far as we know, has not been 
investigated to entire satisfaction. Fungi are 
very polymorphous. This one may enter into 


the circulation of the plant, and exist in that case’ 


as an apparently distinct species, extending 
through the tissue and destroying it as it goes. 
This seems likely from some experiments by Mr. 
Thomas Taylor, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, published some time ago in our pages. At 
any rate it is generally believed that a bud, or 
even a knife used in pruning a diseased tree, will 
communicate the disease to a healthy one. We 
do notsay that this is so, with that exact 
knowledge which should enter into the founda- 
tion of a scientific theory; and we merely give it 
as a general belief. 


Apples and Peaches. 


Mr. Fitz, in his invaluable “Southern Apple 
and Peach Culturist,” gives the following lists: 

Select list of apples for small orchards for general 
cultivation : 

Winter. Albemarle Pippin, Wine Sap, Falla- 
water, Gully, Nickajack, Pilot, Pryor’s Red, 
Grimes’ Golden, Sweet Genet, Swaar, Rawle's 
Genet, Limbertwig, Hubbardston Nonesuch. 

Fall. Gravenstein, Yellow Belleflower, Powers, 
Dominie, Fall Pippin, Rambo, Maiden’s Blush, 
American Golden Russett, Porter, Baldwin, 
Smith's Cider, Mate Sweet, new; Celestia, very 
best, N. C. seedling. 

Summer. White Juneating, Red Astrachan, 
Early Harvest, Early Margaret, Bough. Red 
June, Golden Dixie, best new; Summer Queen, 
Caroline June, Benonie, Sweet June, Sops of 
Wine. 

Select Peaches for Market, adapted to the lati- 
tude of Maryland, Virginia, &e. 

Large Early York, Hale’s Farly, Druid Hill, 
Lemon Cling (Kennedy's Cling.) Fay’s Early 
Ann, Morris’ Red Rareripe, George 1V, Colum- 
bia, Henrick’s Heath, Old Mixon Free, Smock or 
St. George, Heath Cling, Old Mixon Cling, 
Early and Late Crawford, Yellow Rareripe, 
Lagrange, Baldwin’s October. 

Several of Rivers’ new varieties have made 
their A Cage this year in the markets, and it 
is probable that henceforth any lists will be im- 
perfect not including some of them, as well as 
some of the new late kinds. 


1, | 


Lawn and Flower Garden. 
Floriculture, &c.—September, 1874. 


Lawn and Pleasure Grounds. 
Speculating, or having the mind imbued with 
a desire after horticultural pursuits, is a pleasing 
theme on which to contemplate, yet if our views 
on such matters are not founded on the strict 
principles of vegetable physiology, we are apt to 
be led to entertain vague theories, which cannot 
always with any degree of facility be reduced to 
practice ; nevertheless, we consider a knowledge 
of the constituent parts and principles of adapt- 
ation of any thing we take hold of to the partic- 
ular purpose to which it is to be applied, 
absolutely necessary; but then, to apply any 
principle of this kind to practice, involves labor ; 
and lack of intelligence in this particular branch 
of industry is a subject of general complaint, 
seeing that one individual conceives a plan, and 
has not time to demonstrate or explain, nor 
physical strength to carry it out himself; 
another may do the work, but can give no reason 
why it is so done, not having the capacity to 
| judge what the end may be from the beginning. 
On a former occasion we incidentally stated 
that the great majority of thorough practical 
gardeners in the United States are foreigners, and 
even these, however well educated in the profes- 
sion at home in their native land, have, under a 
different climate, and other influences by which 
they are surrounded in this land of their 
adoption, to pass through another term of 
apprenticeship, before they can make their 
| services acceptably available; we speak here of 
| thoroughly educated men in the profession, and 
not of that crowd of one year pretenders by which 
the country is overrun. It has been often 
! remarked that very few native-born Americans 
|take to horticulture as a profession, and that 
when they do, it is usually to enter upon the 
higher or lighter branches, or follow it as a mer- 
| cantile or money-making pursuit. Yet it is true 
beyond all dispute, that the love of horticulture 
is growing rapidly, as may be seen by the millions 
of fruit trees put out as orchards, and the tens of 
millions of flowers used annually in the flower 
garden, together with the ornamental trees and 
|shrubs which are sought after with avidity. 
The residences that formerly stood isolated on 
'the plain, are now seen nestling in groves of 
/umbrageous trees, embracing the noblest and 
most desirable kinds to be found in all temperate 
climes; now this state of things is pleasing for 
all lovers of nature to contemplate, and should 
not every laudable incentive be used to further 
its growth? As having a tendency in that 
direction, we would remind those situated in the 
middle states, that during the present month isa 
good season to transplant Hvergreens, and this 
| work is best performed soon after a good rain, 
| or when the ground is mellow enough to admit 
|of getting as many perfect roots up as possible, 
but by no means permitting the trees after being 
| lifted to be long exposed to the action of the sun, 
|or drying winds; cloudy weather is desirable for 
| this work, and, should the ground to be planted 
be light and dry, then give a good settling of the 
earth about the roots with water, finishing the 
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filling in around the stem with loose earth, which 
prevents the surface from cracking, should a 
drought follow. 

Cuttings made of the present year’s growth 
root freely at this season, of such hardy shrubs 
as Wigelias, Forsythias, Spireas, and Deutzias; 
make the slips about 3 to 6 inches long, remoy- 
ing the leaves entirely from the lawn half, and 
those on the upper half cut back so as to leave 
about one inch of the leave and petiols; then 
. plant them in a sandy soil in some shady place, 
observing to press the earth close to the cutting ; 
these, when rooted, can remain until next spring, 
against planting out permanently. 

Samples of seeds of choice border plants, 
should be from time to time collected, and placed 
in a cool airy place to dry; if the kinds collected 
are pure, and have not been contaminated by 
impregnation of worthless sorts growing close by, 
then you are stocked for next year, and will have 
the pleasure also of helping your friends to a 
few, as the votaries of Flora ought by all means 
to eschew anything that would border on selfish- 
ness. When the flowers in your beds or borders 
become unsightly from decay, have them 
removed, and the ground raked clean and smooth. 
Such articles as Dahlias should be tied up neatly 
to stakes. For ourselves we prefer training 
them, so that they will lie upon the ground, 
where a greater number of finer flowers will 
be produced; we attribute the ditference to the 
ground being kept cooler and more regularly 
moist during the heat of summer: 

Towards the end of the month, prepare beds 
in which to plant Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Crocus and Lily roots; a sandy soil made rich 
by well-rotted cow manure, suits them best. 


Green-House. 

In this department much inconvenience and 
disorder may be avoided at a later period of the 
season, by having the sashes glazed, and the 
painting of the frame-work attended to, for 
all money thus expended is really a saving. 
We know of a green-house put up twenty years 
ago, that has been painted 10 to 12 times durin 
that period, and is at this moment nearly as gooc 
as new; we know also of another put up ten 
years later, which was equally as good as the 
other at first, but, for the lack of paint, is now 
about ready to tumble down about its owner's 
ears. Then mind the heating apparatus— 
whether this be for hot water or hot air, all 
should be overhauled and put in fine working 
order. Also a pile of sod, from an old pasture 
field or meadow, taken off thin, and stored up 
for winter use, and in making up the pile it is a 
good plan to mix regularly through it, about } of 
its own bulk of old cow manure, and this, when 
chopped up and mixed with a portion of woods 
earth and sand, will in time form a compost 
capable of growing any ordinary kind of flower. 

Any time when circumstances permit, put 
in cuttings of soft-wooded border -plants, as 
Eupatoriums, Cupheas, Achyranthes and Gera- 
niums, together with others of the same charac- 
ter, in simple sand, on a shelf in the green-house 
or a well-shaded cool frame. Roses of the Tea, 
Bengal, Bourbon and Noisette kinds, root freely 
when treated in the same manner, and in small 
establishments, where only a limited number is 
wanted, the latter had better be stuck in shallow 


boxes, in which they can remain, to be potted in 
spring. : 

It may also be desirable to repeat your sowing 
of Pansies, Chinese Primroses, to which may be 
added a few pots of Sweet Alyssum and Mig- 
nonette; it is also proper about this time, to lift 
from the open border, and place in pots, some 
Daisies and Double Sweet-scented Violets. It 
ought also to be borne in mind, that should 
a snap of cold weather set in, that all tender plants 
should be put in such a condition that they can 
be moved under cover with dispatch. w. D. B. 


Rose Siues.—We have never known so bad 
a season for these pests, A correspondent of 
the Country Gentleman gives this experience : 


I tried Hellebore, Paris Green, and various 
things, with indifferent success, but have found 
nothing that will so thoroughly destroy rose 
slugs as wood ashes. The ashes may be sifted 
on early in the morning,.while the leaves are 
damp, the branches being turned over carefully, 
so that the under sides of the leaves, to which 
the young slugs cling, may get their fair share 
of the siftings. If the night has been dewless, 
in order to make the work thorough, first 
sprinkle the bushes, and the ashes will then 
cling to the slugs to their utter destruction. 
This may be repeated, without injury to the 
roses, as often as the pests make their appearance. 

CURE FOR WEEDS ON WALKS.—This is what 
a correspondent of the Garden recommends for 
this purpose :—Where paths are very bad, the 
best plan is to hoe them up, and then rake off 
the weeds as far as possible. Then a good 
dressing of salt or sulphuric acid may be given ; 
the former thickly strewn over the surface, the 
latter in the proportion of 1 tb. to 20 Ibs. of 
water—but it ought to be prepared in a glazed 
earthenware pan, and the ground just wetted 
with it, using the rose from a watering-pot; but 
| the acid should not touch the grass edges, or any 
plant growing by the side of the paths, as it kills 
| wherever it touches. It not only destroys any 
| growing weeds, but also the seeds that have not 
|yet germinated. In a day or two afterwards 
| well roll the walk, and it will have quite a fresh 
|and bright appearance. In all small gardens the 
| paths should be kept free from weeds by means 
| of hand-weeding. 


| Tea-Scentep Rosres.—Of these the Messrs. 
|Long Bros., in their Home Florist, speak as 


| follows :—Of the beautiful sweet tea-scented 
|Toses we can say, with mild justice to their 
|many good qualities, that while the rose finds 
| devote cultivators, this class will rank highest ; 

among really fine kinds, in many respects, this 
| particularly is true of the exquisite, deliciously 
| fragrant varieties, which, in the estimation of 
| cultivated tastes, are without exception and 
| attractive above any flower in our collections, 
| and they are all so perfectly adapted for pot culti- 
vation in the window or conservatory, being of 
| fine habit, rich foliage and very productive. In 
| our Own experience in cultivating these in green- 
| houses (conservatories), where the varieties 
| Safrano, Isabella Sprunt, and Bon Silene are 
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grown largely for our cut-flower trade, the plants 


never fail to produce a constant daily supply 
during winter and almost continualiy throug 
the entire year. To show ele ase value, 
we will state that these find ready meng all 
through cold weather, at the uniform price of 
fifteen cents per bud, just as cut from the plants, 
which is nearly twice the money realized for 
other roses at the same time. True, the entire 
class are more susceptible of injury from cold 
than most rcg2s; nevertheless, their general habit 
is healthy and vigorous, and when growing in 
ihe open ground they are amazingly prolific of 
buds and flowers; and by carefully lifting the 
plants in November, giving protection in a cold 
pit or cellar, and returning to the open ground 
in spring, they will thrive from year to year the 
same as any other class of tender roses. Some 
of the tea-scented roses are too double to be 
classified as bud varieties—a few of which are 
not fully double when open. These produce 
_— flowers of the unapproachable tints, shades 
and colors, and possessed of the tea fragrance 
for which this class is peculiar. 


Artistic NoseGays.—An expert in an 
exchange says: “The ball bouquet of the period 
is of long-stemmed flowers, loosely yet most 
artistically put together, and is made of but two 
or three kinds of flowers that must not only 
match the floral garniture of the dress with 
which they are worn, but must also be of odors 
that do not conflict. For instance, with a dress 
of white gauze, fringed with lilies of the valley, 
the hand bouquet is of real lilies of the valley; 
pink rosebuds, and glossy green smilax, with a 
pinkish-yellow salmon silk dress. The round 
bouquet is half of tea-roses and the other half of 
pink buds. Sometimes the entire bouquet is of 
double violets with a smilax wreath; deep red 
Agrippina roses are alternated with pale yellow 
ones, and soon. Violets and geraniums neutra- 
lize their oders. Heliotropes and pink rosebuds 
blend well both in color and perfume. 


A Frye Gerantum.—The finest double gera- 
nium which we have seen this summer is one 
received among some other plants kindly sent 
us by Mr. John Saul of Washington. It origi- 
nated in his place, and is named “Miss Mary C. 
Saul.” It grows finely, blooms profusely, the 
flowers being well carried in large trusses and 
of a vivid pink. It deserves to be widely known. 

* 





Rust Proof and Winter Oats. 


The edito? of the Southern Cultivator, com- 
menting upon a report from a Mississippi 
correspondent who sowed oats in his cotton at 
the last plowing in August, and made the best 
oats he ever saw for the quality of Jand, says, in 
his deliberate judgment the work stock of our 
farms can be more cheaply and profitably fed on 
oats than anything else, and that this grain 
ought, by all means, to take the prominent place 
on the farm so long held by corn. But, he adds, 


“that in order to do this the old time practice of 
sowing poor land and seeding it down late in the 
spring must be abandoned.” Autumn is the | 


season for sowing it—if not then, January is the 
proper month. January sowings are nearly 
equal to the autumn sowings. 

“Another point we have long striven to impress 
upon our readers is, that one or more varieties 
are less liable to rust than others. The ‘red rust- 
proof, as it is known in Georgia, stands at the 
head of the list in this respect. We have never 
seen the genuine plant of this variety attacked 
by rust, although known to us by personal ob- 
servation for many years, and through others for 
twenty or more years. This immunity it seems 
to enjoy from having a very siliceous skin or 
epidermis on its leaves and stem—a peculiarity 
which makes it also less liable to be blown down 
by wind. We have had other varieties sent us 
as ‘rust-proof,’ but this is the only one which, 
in our experience, has proved entirely so. The 
present season we sowed some mixed seed—and 
whilst the genuine rust-proof escaped, the other 
varieties intermingled with it were badly rusted. 


“The early autumn sowings—if the seasons 
rprove favorable—are liable to make too much 
growth by cold weather, and to reach a stage to 
be = rs by hard freezes. In such cases they 
should be grazed down; this is important. 
Where it is inconvenient to turn stock upon 
them, probably mowing would answer; but we 
have never seen that experiment tried. It is a 
good practice, also, if fertilizers are to be applied 
to the crop, to withhold a part of these until 
spring to be applied ag a top-dressing. Unless 
the land is quite rich, some manure ought to be 
given the crop in autumn to enable it to with- 
stand the winter’s cold, but all beyond this should 
be applied in spring; it produces finer effects on 
the crop, and, in case the oats are winter-killed, 
that much manure is saved for some other crop. 

“Wet lands, and such as are most liable to be 
‘heaved’ by freezes, should not be sowed in fall 
oats; grey lands would be preferable on this 
account, though the oat succeeds best on rather 
stiff soil. Our advice is, sow at last ploughing of 
cotton—sow again from first September to tenth 
October; again early in January, and, finally, 
from tenth to fifteenth February. Many chances 
are thus taken, and the harvest is stretched out 
so as to interfere less with other work. 

“Oats and rye stubble turned under the first of 
April will not rot by the first of May—will make 
the land rough, and increase the difficulty of 
getting a stand. But, as an offset to these, it 
will decay during the season, furnish food to the 
growing crop, and keep the soil very loose and 
mellow. Many persons attach great value to rye 
as a fertilizer. I is probably the best of the 
grains in this respect, but will not compare 
favorably with peas and clover, and plants of 
that family. Still, in closely cropped lands it is 
undoubtedly good practice to sow them down 
with rye in the fall, the rye to be grazed or not 
during the winter, and turned in spring.” 

The sowing of winter oats is becoming general 
much farther north than the latitude of our able 
cotemporary. In Virginia they are largely used, 
being generally put in early this month. Our 
spring sown crops are so frequently failures that 


it would be worth while to try this grain in 


Maryland. 
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The American Farmer. ....... 


Absorption of “The West Virginia Farm 
Journal.” 


From this issue we combine with our own 
circulation that of the West Virginia Farm Jour- 
nal,—a useful and well-conducted farm paper, 
until now published at Union, West Virginia, 
by Messrs. Houston & Co.,and which has been 
transferred to the publishers of the American 
Farmer. 

The Journal has enjoyed a position of influ- 
ence amongst the agriculturists of West Vir- 
ginia, and its circulation was widely extended, 
covering quite twenty counties of that pros- 
perous State. The contributors to its columns 
embrace some men of eminence in their several 
branches, and we hope to retain them all as 
friends and correspondents of the consolidated 
papers. 

Below we copy the pundtncement of the 
transfer, as given in the Journal for August. 

Tue Last IssuE—7» our Subseribers.—This is 
the last issue of the Furm Journal. We have 
transferred our list to the American Farmer, 
published at Baltimore, Md., by Sam’l Sands & 
Son, with whom we have contracted to fill out 
the unexpired time of all our subscribers. 

We know our patrons cannot object to the 
transfer, since they will receive an agricultural 
— superior to that which we have pub- 
ished for them, and equally adapted to their 


climate and necessery method of farming. The 
American Farmer has already an extensive 
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circulation throughout West Virginia, and meets 
with general approbation. 

Messrs. Houston & Co., writing privately, say 
that they had similar propositions to our own 
from two other publications, and add, “we 
selected your journal as the best suited to our 
people.” 

This preference, as shown in their private 
letters and in the published notice, as given above, 
is gratifying, of course, and we hope that we 
shall be favored through many volumes with the 
company and support of our new readers. 


To the former Subscribers to The Journal. 

In making the acquantance of our new list of 
subscribers, we hope to be favored with their 
countenance and help in every way possible, and 
we ask that they will do what they can to make 
the Farmer more than ever useful by their con- 
tributions of practical value to its pages. Will 
they not also, as far as they can do so, commend 
it to their neighbors and friends? Upon applica- 
tion we will take pleasure in sending to any ad- 
dress specimen numbers of the Farmer. 


To Advertisers. 


The increase of our subscription list by the 
addition of that of the Farm Journal is very 
considerable, and is worthy the notice of such as 
have not heretofore availed of our advertising 
supplement, as well as of those who regularly 
make use of its pages as a medium for offering 
their wares and productions to the public,— West 
Virginia finding her natural market and depot 
of supplies in Baltimore. 

We risk little is saying that we believe the cir- 
culation of the Farmer is larger than that of 
any journal of its class published between Phila- 
delphia and Charleston. ; 

Our subscribers are of the most respectable and 
influential class, and comprise the very best 
people among the agricultural communities into 
which the Farmer goes. In this connection we 
quote from a letter heretofore published in our 
pages from that lamented Virginia statesman and 
farmer, the late Willoughby Newton, who wrote, 
April 7th 1873, in disscussing a subject interest- 
ing only to men of discernment and education : 
“ I know no journal in the United States so generally 
“read by intelligent and thinking men of the classes 
“that I desire to reach.” 

We aim to produce a paper readable by intel- 
ligent farmers, and we believe we succeed, and 
that every issue is read from cover to cover. 
Such a paper, therefore, we venture to suggest, is 
worthy of attention from advertisers who have 
articles suited to the wants of the rural classes. 
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In the light of these remarks we annex the 
following, written by an acute observer, and the 
application of which will be readily made : 

Advertising —One who has given the science 
of advertising some study says: The numerical 
circulation of an advertising medium, though 
important, is not the only feature to be inquired 
into. Another question is: What class of readers 
does it go among—are they likely to become 
customers for the person advertising? Another 
is: Is it of a character that makes it pretty cer- 
tain to be read through with care from begin- 
ning to end, or nearly so, or is it of an ephemeral 
character—a paper to be glanced at for the news, 
and then thrownaside? Anotheris: Is it likely, 
after being read through, to be destroyed or to 
be preserved for reference? And still another: 
Is it likely to be referred to frequently, or only 
once in a while ? 


Tue Farmer.—A gentleman in Frederick 
county, Md., in forwarding, August 20th, a club 
of twenty subscribers with the money for the 
same, says: “Although this is a wealthy com- 
munity I never knew dollars so hard to collect, 
and of this club several are still owing me, but 
I am proud it is in my power to indulge them, 
as I believe them to be deserving men, and I am 
also anxious for them and all others to have the 
benefit of the American Farmer, believing, as I 
tell them all, their interests will be promoted by 
taking it.” Our friend evinces a philanthropic 
spirit, which is deserving of a rich reward. 


Messrs. Scrrpner & Co., New York, send us 
Scribner’s Monthly and St. Nicholas, for Septem- 
ber. The Monthly is, if possible, above the 
usual high average. Mr. King in his “Great 
South” series has reached Alabama and Missis- 
sippi; Bret Harte has an amusing sketch of 
“Wan Lee, the Pagan ;” Jules Verne’s “Myste- 
rious Island” is continued ; whilst shorter stories, 
poetry, &c., abound; the illustrations being, as 
always, of the highest excellence. 

St. Nicholas is as full of fun and wisdom as 
ever and fully maintains itself in the opinion of 
the juveniles, which is the best criterion of merit. 
There is something for all tastes, and for young 
and old to enjoy alike. ~ 


From Suetpon & Co., New York, we have 
the Galazy for September, good as usual. A 
sketch of Marshal McMahon, by Eli Reclus; an 
article on the “Romance of Holland House ;” 
another, by Richard Grant White, upon the 
“Music of the Future;” two Love Stories; 
poetry; the usual editorial departments; and 
other attractions, make up a very interesting 
number. 





THe PENINSULAR AGRICULTURAL AssocrA- 
TION holds its Fall Exhibition at Middletown, 
Delaware, September 23d, 24th and 25th.— 
Manufacturers, breeders of improved stock ‘of 
all kinds, and all others interested, are invited 
to exhibit and be present. J. Thos. Budd is 
secretary. 

The Montgomery Co., Mp., Far will be held 
at Rockville, Sept. 9-11. 

The Carrouu Co., Mp., Farr takes place at 
Westminster, Sept. 29-Oct. 2. 

Mr. Henry C, HALLOWELL, of Montgomery, 
will deliver the address at the Farmers’ Union 
Pic-Nic, noticed elsewhere. 


EDUCATIONAL.—Baltimore is well suited by 
many advantages for a seat of institutions of 
learning, and to any of our friends having 
daughters whom they wish to place at school in 
this city, we commend the notice of Mr. 8. T. 
Lester’s Seminary, to be found in our advertising 
pages. We feel no hesitation in giving the 
assurance that safer hands cannot be found to 
which the education and training of young ladies 
may be committed. 

FERTILIZERS.—As this is the season for the 
procurément of fertilizers for the winter grain 
crops, we would again refer to the numerous 
advertisements to be found in our pages, most of 
whom are from well-known and reliable manu- 
facturers and dealers of these articles. 


Messrs. J. J. TURNER & Co., who have main- 
tained one formula of their Excelsior for years, 
having been enabled, by the pressure of the times 
of the past year, to secure on better terms than 
heretofore the main ingredients of their fertilizer, 
it will be seen have reduced the price for this 
season’s sales. 


HortTICcULTURAL ADVERTISEMENTS.—Our ad- 
vertising pages this month are provided with the 
favors of our Nursery friends; and it is gratify- 
ing to our pride to find that the old Farmer 
is fully appreciated as a means of disseminating 
the beautiful and rich productions of the Pomolo- 

ists and Florists of all sections of the country. 
See list of “new advertisements.” 


Corton Cror.—The Agricultural Bureau re- 
port for August says, the cotton crop presents 
a better appearance now than at the last monthly 
report, except Tennessee and Arkansas. 

Mr. E. J. Donnell, a recognized authority on 
cotton, writes to the New York Bulletin that 
“from a careful analysis of all the available facts 
bearing on the situation, he arrives at the con- 
clusion that the crop of cotton now growing will 
be the largest since the war.” 
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Agricultural Meetings. 


The Farmers’ Union of Balto. Co., at its meet- 
ing in July, appointed a committee to meet the 
State Society at its next session, to consult upon 
the subject of assistance to the Annual Exhibi- 
tion. The Union is to have a pic-nic in Cockey’s 
woods, where a similar affair took place last 
year, and the 8th September is the day fixed 
for it. The whole arrangements are to be under 
charge of Mr. Gent, as chairman, and the com- 
mittee authorized to be selected by him. 

The Maryland State Grange of Patrons of 
Husbandry assembled in Baltimore 11th August, 
and continued in session several days, and was 
largely attended by nearly all the masters and 
delegates of the sub-granges of the State. We 
learn that this Order, since its last meeting, has 
grown into large proportions, numbering about 
six thousand in this State, and includes some 
one hundred and fifty granges. Harmony 
prevails in its councils, «nd much practical mat- 
ter is being brought before the body, and the 
deliberations of the farmers are characterized 
by dignity and unanimity of sentiment. Much 
important work has been arranged for the session, 
and business is being pushed with vigor and 
promptness. 

Worthy Master Joseph T. Moore opened the 
meeting, and read a full and able report, in 
which the Orler was represented as bing ina 
flourishing condition. The Master made many 
valuable suggestions, which were submitted to 
appropriate committees. 

Granges from Delaware were received into the 
Marylind State Gran; e —Delaware Siate Grange 
having, by arising vote and hearty welcome, 
been admitted into the Maryland State Grange. 


The following Committees were organized, viz : 

On State Agency—Messrs. Perrie of Prince 
George’s county, Bratton of Wicomico, Devries 
of Howard. On Reports of Officers—Young of 
Montgomery, Smith of Calvert, Wyville of 
Prince George’s. County Granges—Nichols of 
Prince George's, Smith of Frederick, Knott of 
Caroline. Constitution and By-laws—Murray of 
Anne Arundel, Hinks of Frederick, Holly of 
Prince George’s. Finance—Hardcastle of Tal- 
bot, Schwerer of Washington, West of Prince 
George’s. Resolutions—Robinson of Anne Arun- 
cel, Sestehomn of Montgomery, Emory of Queen 
Anne’s. Commercial Relations—Devries of 
Howard, Greenwell of St. Mary’s, Wilson of 
Montgomery. Good of the Order—Barton of 
Howard, Lansdale of Frederick, Dorsey of Cal- 
vert. Claims—Forkey of Wicomico, Owens of 
Anne Arundel, Coe of Prince George’s. The 
Press—A. L. Travers of St. Mary’s, Hon. C. M. 
Jump of Talbot, A. H. Briscoe of Cecil. 

The following were elected members of the 
executive committee: 

Thos. F. Shepherd, chairman, Uniontown 
Postoffice, Carroll county; George Thomas, 
Great Mills, St. Mary’s county; Thomas Igle- 
hart, Davidsonville, Anne Arundel county; C. 





L. F. Hardcastle, Easton, Talbot wep Samuel 
Hinks, Urbana, Frederick county ; Colonel J. R. 
Emory, Centreville, Queene Anne’s county. 

The following is the substance of a series of 
six resolutions, entitled “A Declarations of Pur- 
poses,” adopted previous to its adjournment by 
the State Grange: 

That the experience of the past five months 
has convinced them of the good that will result 
from the fraternal union of farmers in the grange ; 
that the presence of woman in the grange as an 
equal co-worker is the strongest guarantee they 
have of an aang usefulness ; that as patrons 
they must never forget that theirs is a secret 
order, and that upon the most inviolate secrecy 
and good faith depends the successful result of 
all their business efforts; that the grange urges 
upon the Patrons of Husbandry the importance 


\of so encouraging the mill, the loom and the 


anvil, as to have them everywhere near the plow 
and so facilitate exchanges; that a library and 
reading-room should, whenever possible, be a 
feature of the subordinate grange, and they 
recommend each grange to take one or more 
periodicals published in the interest of the 

atrons of Husbandry; that the masters of the 
subordinate granges are directed to carry into 
effect a resolution of the dast meeting of the State 
Grange to mature such resolutions as will 
enlighten the State Grange as to what legislation 
is needed to advance the good of all. 

At the close of the evening session the 
ceremony, said to be beautiful and impressive, of 
initiating in the fifth degree, was performed, 
under the supervision of O. H. Kelley, secretary 
of the National Grange; Mrs. O. H. Kelley and 
Miss C. H. Hall, lady assistant stewards of the 
National Grange; and T. H. Thompson, lecturer 
of the Metional Grange. 

The attendance was very large, a number of 
prominent farmers of the State being among the 
members present, it being the first time the fifth 
degree was ever conferred in any of the old 
thirteen States. e ceremonies closed with a 
grand feast, in accordance with the custom of 
the order,—the fruits of the season, watermelons, 
peachgs, apples, pears, &c., being the: principal 
course. rs. H. V. Lansdale, of Frederick, was 
elected Pomona of the State Grange and was 
duly installed, after which they adjourned. 





The Value of Commercial Fertilizers. 


In a lecture, by Prof. W. O. Atwater, of 
Connecticut, he stated some important facts 
obtained in a visit toGermany. In that country, 
as we have before shown in our own corres- 
pondence, the government has established experi- 
mental stations where fertilizers are practically 
tested and the results reported; and Prof. A. 
suggests that the same thing should be done 
here. Our agricultural colleges would be the 
proper places for just such a work, and they 
were originally intended, among other duties, of 
disseminating useful information, of like char- 


lacter, among the farmers of the land; but few of 
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them, however, have so understood the object of | and four times as much soluble phosphoric acid 


their establishment. The Professor says: 
“When a German farmer buys a fertilizer he 
pays for it, not by the hundred weight or ton, 
but according to the amount of valuable ma- 
terial of active fertilizing ingredients contained 
in a hundred weight or ton. Guanos, super- | 
phosphates, bone-dust, and poudrettes, are made | 
up of various substances, among which, more or 
less, sand, lime, magnesia, iron, potash, soda, | 
nitrogen as ammonia or nitric acid, or in some 
other form, and phosphoric acid in the form of 
phosphates. The sand has no agricultural value, 
nor can the farmer afford to pay for lime and 


magnesia the prices at which many commercial ;- 


fertilizers are sold. What he most wants is 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and, perhaps, potash ; 
and he wants these in a form in which they will 
be useful to the plant. Accordingly, in Germany, 
fertilizers are sold at prices based upon their 
chemical composition, and are warranted by the 
seller to contain certain percentage of these 
valuable fertilizing ingredients. Chemical labora- 
tories are provided by the government and 
agricultural societies, in which merchants can 
have the fertilizers they sell, and farmers those 
they buy, analyzed at moderate prices.” 

In Prof. Johnson’s report are described some 
so-called superphosphates, used in the Eastern 
States, containing nitrogen, soluble and insoluble 
phosphoric acid, which are considered by Prof. 
Atwater to represent the average of the American 
wares. The highest, lowest, and the average 


percentages, are given : 
Soluble 
Phosp’c Acid. 


Insoluble 


Nitrogen. Phosp’e Acid, 


Maximum....3. ..19.18 per ct. 
Minimum..... 1. coce LOR 
AVeTAge...05 18 « ~~ ee OH 

That is, the largest amount of nitrogen found 
in any one of these superphosphates was less 
than 4 per cent. or 4 pounds of nitrogen in 100 
pounds of the fertilizer; the largest percentage 
of soluble phosphoric acid was 12.9 per cent., 
and the same sample that contained this had in 
fact but 1.81 per cent. of the insoluble acid, 
while the one that contained the largest per- 
centage of insoluble had none of the soluble 
acid,—in other words was not a superphosphate 
at all. vs 

The following, founded on very extended and 
accurate statistics, represent the average compo- 
sition of the nitrogenous superphosphates sold 
in North Germany. The value of the fertilizer 
depends, for the crop to which it may be applied, 
upon the active fertilizing ingredients it contains. 
And the better they are prepared, and the larger 
the content of superphosphate—real superphos- 
phate—is the test of real value: 


Soluble 
Phosp’c Acid. 

11.5 per ct. 

133 * 


Nitrogen. 
Bone meal superphos....... 1.92 per ct 
Ammoniated “* az. * 
AVOTRGB cocccicecacecccenene — = 2. bo 


These figures then represent the average 


as the average American superphosphate. 

“In the estimates of the German superphos- 
phates no account is made of the insoluble 
phosphoric acid. The reason is that in this class 
of manures the conversion of insoluble to soluble 
phosphates is considered so important that it is 


| taken for granted that the total amount will be 


so converted by the manufacturer. In the soluble 
form the material becomes immediately useful to 
the plant; in the insoluble form it must be a 
longer or shorter time inactive. The one is an 
investment bringing back a quick return; the 
other represents capital lying a long time idle.” 

THE MARYLAND STATE AGRICULTURAL 
Society will hold its next meeting on Thursday 
evening, 3d September inst., at its hall in Eutaw 
street. 

The Annual Fair will be held at the Society's 
grounds, at Pimlico, near Baltimore, on the 6th 
to 9th of October, and the indefatigable superin- 
tendent, Mr. R. F. Maynard, is busily engaged 
in making all the necessary arrangements for a 
successful show, so far as Ais efforts can avail. 
He is the right man in the right place, and all 
visitors to the exhibition with stock or imple- 
ments, &c., will find him at all times accessible 
and attentive to their wants, and will have 
justice rendered to them without favor or 
partiality. Those who intend exhibiting stock 
should notify Mr. M., as early as convenient, 
of the number of stalls or pens required, as all 
such applications are recorded in the order thus 
receiv This avoids confusion and prevents 
the necessity of dividing an exhibitor’s herd, and 
ewe a the charge of favoritism which has 

en frequently made on some former occasions. 
Mr. W. D. Brackenridge will have charge of the 
Household and Horticultural Department, and 
will, with his tasteful assistants, we have no 
| hesitation in promising, give full satisfaction to all 
exhibitors and visitors to his department. The 
Society is fortunate in being able to obtain the 
experienced services of two such men as May- 
nard and Brackenridge, in these main depart- 
ments of the exhibition. 

Premium, lists with rules and regulations, and 
all other particulars, can be had before the time 
of the Show, at the office of the Society, or by 
postal card if addressed to T. B. Dorsey, Secretary 
of the Society. 

Mr. Senator Thurman, of Ohio, has consented 
to deliver the annual address. 


THe Georeta Farmers’ State Agricultural 
Convention, at Stone Mountain, was the largest 
for years. Over three hundred delegates were 
present. A resolution was adopted in favor of 
making a collection of statistics nee ged on 
tax receivers and collectors. General Colquitt 





was unanimously re-elected President by a rising 
vote, making his fifth term. The Convention 
pledged themselves to make the State fair a 
success. 


Vicx’s FLorau Guripk for the Fall is at hand, 
beautifully printed and illustrated. We have in 





German superphosphate to be equal or even 
superior to the best American, while the average 
Ger man contains nearly twice as much nitrogen, 


type, copied from it, but crowded out of this 
issue, an article on Bulb Culture, which will still 
be seasonable next month. 
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Cou. TratL’s Futtz WHeat.—We advertise 
for sale to-day the celebrated crop of Fultz 
Wheat, raised by John T. Best, on one of Col. 
Trail’s farms. A careful survey of the field by| $ 
Mr. O’Neal shows the yield to be forty-two bus. 
per acre on forty-two and a quarter acres, a result 
that so far as we have heard has no where been 
equalled. Orders are daily received for seed from 
our own State, from Virginia and even such dis- 
tant points as Ohio. There can be no doubt that | 
with proper cultivation this wheat is a valuable 
acquisition and worth the attention of our agit] 
cultural community.— Frederick Examiner. 
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Maryland State Agricultural Society. 


Baltimore ETT Aug. 27. 
The quotations below are Wholesale Prices. 


Breadstuffs.—Flour—Market dull and demand 
oman Ce quoted as follows: 


Howard St. Super 
15.25; do. 
$6.00@7 7.00. 


do. common to Fair 


do. common to fair Extra, nS 
good to choice do. $5. Oe 75; do. — 
hio and Petem | y an $4.25004.50 
Extra, $4.7 good to 25@5.50 ; 
do. Family, 1. City Mills Super, $4.25@4.75 ; 
do. medium one $5.75@6.25; Rio brands do. $7.00 a 
7.25. City Fancy Brands $9.00. Fine Flour, $3.50@4.00 ; 
"wf Flour $5.00@5.50 ; Corn Meal, $3.75@4. 25. 
heat.—Receipts large; market heavy, Sales of 
Southern white at 110@125 cents; do amber 130@135 cts. ; 
do. red fair to prime, 120@130 cents. 
Corn.—Quiet. Southern white 93@% cts. 
mixed 81@83 cents. 
Oats.—Southern 52@55 cents; bright Western, 52@°5 
cte.; mixed do. 51@52 cents. 
Rye.—35@90 ents, for fair to prime. Dull. 
Cotton.— Market heavy, prices ranging as follows: 
Good ae 14% @15 cents ; strict ordinary 144 @15¥ 
— low middling 15% @15% cents; middling 164 cts. 
- and Straw.—Clover $10@)11. Mixed $13@15. 
Time y 


cnelee do. 


Western 


(Md. and Pa.) $15@16. Choice Cecil Co. $18@ 
$19. Wheat Straw $9. Oat Straw $10@11. Rye Straw 
$12@13 ¥ ton. 

Live Stock.— Beef Cattle—Dull at last market, 
prices ranging for best on sale from 5% to 6% cents; 
generally rated first-class, 4@5¥ ; medium or good fair 
quality, 34@4 cents; ordinary thin Steers, Oxen and 
Cows, 3@3 4 cents. 

Sheep.—lIn fair demand for ur goes grades, but common 
ones slow of sale. Fair tog Sheep quoted at 4@4¥ 
cents; good to extra, 44 @5 ctz., aoeen Stock Sheep 
$1.75@2.50 ¥ head for common ; $2.50@4.50 ¥ foal for 
open wool. 

Hogs.—Active. Good hogs in demand; Common 
grades in excess and sell slowly. We quote at 8@10% 
cents, net. 


Mill Feed.—Western Bran $21 ¥ ton. City Mi'Js 
Brownetuff $22.50: do. Middlings $23 ¥ ton. 

Provisions,—Firm and active. Bulk Shoulders 9¥ 
cents; Clear rib sides 124 @13 cents. Bacon Shoulders, 
10% cents; Sides, 13% cents. Hama, 1O4@lIs cents. 
Lard, 15@15% cents. Mess Pork, $24 x bbl. 

Rice.—Carolina, 9 cents. Rangoon, 7 cents. 

Salt.—Liverpoul Fine, $2.1 15; Ground Alum, 
$1.15@1.20 ® sack. Turks Islan, 35 cents ¥ bushel. 

Seeds.—Timothy, $3.25@3.50. Clover, $6.50@7.00 ¥ 
bushel. Orchard Grass, $2.00. 

Tobacco.— Market for Maryland active and strong. 
We — Maryland frosted $4.50@5.50; sound common, 
$6.00@7.00 ~ $7.50@8.50 ; middlin 8, $9.00@10.00 ; 
good to fine red oF 00@ 15.00. Virginia, common and 
_ lugs, $5,50@7.50; ccmmon to medium leaf, $7.00; 

9.50; fair to good. $10.00@11.50; selections (shipping 
$12.00@ 15.00. Whiskey ,—$1.02@1.03. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Thomas Wood—Southdown Sheep for Sale. 
F. Morris—Improved Stock. 
J. Ht. 5 et oe Sale of Jersey Cattle. 
James W. ersey Heifers. 
Editors Amartoan Farmer—Shropshire Sheep for Sale. 
James Vick—Bulbs for Fall Planting. 
John Saul—Trees, Plane, &c, 
Ellwanger & Barry—T rees, &c. 
—e- Peters—Apple Trees. 
do. Peach Trees, &c. 
Wm. D. Brackenridge—Rosebank Nurseries. 
T. C. Maxweli & Bros.—Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
Hi yes Bros. & Thomas—Peach Trees. 
J. W. Kerr—Trees and Plants. 
F. K. yy Ge a ae free. 
Dugdale & Co.—*Excelienza” Phosphate. 
Andrew Coe—Superphosphate. 
E. G. Edwards—Superphosphate. 
Baltimore Health Department—Poudrette. 
J. Z- Turner & Co.—Excelsior. 
do. do. Ammoniated Superphosphate. 
do. Reduction in Prices. 
do. Bone Dust and Bone Flour. 
do. Peruvian Guano, 
Wm. Harris—Guns and Pistols. 
8. T. Lester—Female Seminary. 
B. W. C—Situation as Teacher wanted. 
H. G. Kastman— Business College. 
W. A. Myers—White and Bronze Turke on &c. 
R. G. Hanford—Pear Trees for the Million. 
J. D. Hammond & CVo.—Harness, Saddlery, Trunks, &c. 
John W. Wilson & Son—Lumber and Mili Work. 
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Baltimore, August 5, 1874. 


TO THE 


Farmers of Maryland and Vineini, 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Having secured during the panic last Fall and Winter, 
at reduced prices, a full supply of materials used in the 
manufacture of our Fertilizers, viz: Peruvian Guano, 
Bones, Sulph. Acid and Potash, we are now. enabled to 
give our patrons the benefit of our purchases by reducing 


the price of our Fertilizers to correspond with present’ 


low price of grain. We have accordingly, this day, re- 
duced the prite of ‘‘Excrustor” to $55 per ton, and our 
Ammoniated Bone Phosphate to $45 per ton cash, deliv. 
eries to be made from our works in this city. 

The high standard maintained, and the uniform quality 
of our Fertilizers for the past sixteen years, and the 
persona! attention of one of our firm to the entire manu- 
facture, in every detail, is continued, and, as an aseur- 
ance thereof, we subjoin the analysis-of Dr. G. A. Liebig, 
Chemist, of this city, made 14th July, 1874, of samples 
drawn from our entire stock, nearly 50,00) bags, repre- 
senting our manufacture for 1874. 


ee 


Ammonia, - - 6.40 
Soluble Bone dheashens: of deed. * 19.84 
Undecomposed Bone Phosp.of Lime, 9.2 

Muriate of Potash, . . . 4.34 


From the above it will be seen that we have not 
changed our formula established in 185%, but still adhere 
to ‘what we know to be good.” 


J. J. Turner & Co’s Ammoniated Super-Phosphate. 


Ammonia, - . - - . 3.80 
Sotuble Bone Phosphate of Lime, + 20.90 
Undecomposed Bone Phosp. of Lime, 12.56 


Our Fertilizers aré composed of the most concentrated 
materials, are richer in Ammonia and Soluble Phos- 
phates than any other offered for sale, and we challenge 
competition ip Quality, Mechanical Condition and Price. 

For the liberal patronage extended to us in the past, 
we return our thanks, and assure our patrons that we 
will spare no efforts to merit a continuance for the future. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 


42 Pratt Street. 





_ VICK’S CATALOGUE 
of Hyacinths, Tulips, Lilies, and cll 


. 
FOR THE HOUSE. © f 


Now ~ OR for Autumn of 1874, and will be sent free to 
allwho apply. 82 pages —50 illustrations. 
Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


AT A SACRIFICE. 


Iwill close out my pares ae of 150,000 No. 1 3 year- 
ee 
This, strictly a prime lot of Trees, will be closed ont 
at half the usual retail rates, as my immense surplus 
stock must be reduced. 1 thetefore offer 


No. | APPLES, 3 year old, 6 to 8 
feet high, at 15c. each, $12 
per 100, $100 per 1,000 
and 600 at I poi 


Orders by Mail will receive meget atient 
*,*Descriptive Catalogue of Apples —) all other 
Fruits sent TREE on application. 


RANDOLPH PETERS, 


Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 





sep-3t 





An enormous stock ee 
ancquiian cheap, em 
cing the the leod-icaved 
[f Rivers’, and other new 
: varieties. Our assortment 
gof Fruit and Ornamen- 


tal Trees is unusually complete, New Trade List 


sent free. 


HOOPES, BRO. 
sep-3t 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES, 


THOMAS, 
ESTCHESTER, Pa. 


SAMUEL T. LESTER'S 


SHMINARY 


For Girls and Young Ladies, 


362 N. EUTAW STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The Fourth Annual Session will begin on Monday. 
——— and continues 40 weeks, ineluding usual 
holidays 

The Location of this Institution is delightful, and the 
course of Instruction is thorough and substantial. For 
Circulars, giving details, charges for Day and Boarding 
Pupils, eirese the Principal, at above Address. sep 


SITUATION AS TEACHER WANTED. 


The undersigned desires a situation as Teacher. 
She teaches Music and the English branches, 
and can give good references, 

Address B. W. C., 


It Care of Editors American Farmer. 
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== DWARDY= 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE. 


THE CONCENTRATED MANURE. 


This celebrated Fertilizer aware produces full crops of WHEAT, RYE, OATS, TOBACCO, 
COTTON, CORN and POTATO 

It is a permanent improver of the soil wherever it is applied. 

t=” CASH PRICE $50 PER TON 2,000 LBS., in 10 bags. Delivered on cars or boats in 


Baltimore. Manufactured by 
E. Cc. EDWARDS & CO. 
No. 21 Cheapside, Baltimore, Md. 


N. B.—Our Phosphate Pamphlets, with Certificates from prominent farmers, sent free on 
application. sep-3m 


TREES AND PLANTS. 
Rosebank Nurseries. 


We invite the ‘attention of Planters ‘and Amateur Cultivators to our complete stock of the 
following : 
APPLES, Standard and Dwarf. CHERRIES, Standard and Dwarf. 
PEACHES, PLUMS and.GRAPE VINES, together with other SMALL FRUITS of popular 
kinds. ORNAMENTAL TREES, EVERGREENS and SHRUBS, with ROSES 
in great variety. A large stock of choice GERANIUMS, VERBENAS, 








and other bedding-out plants. 


75 to 100:000 two and three-year old OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE PLANTS, 


ge ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. Catalogues formarded on Application. @3 


W. D. BRACKENRIDGE. 





SAULIVYS NURSERIES, 
ot WASHINCTON, D. C. 

The undersigned offers.a fine stock \of those celebrated new Early Peaches—EARLY BEA- 

TRICE, EARLY LOUISA, and EARLY RIVERS; also, the followi ing new varieties raised by 


MR. RIVERS: 
ALEXANDER NOBLESSE, MERLIN, EARLY SILVER, RADCLYFFE, 
LADY PALMERSTON, CONDOR, EARLY ALFRED, SEA EAGLE, 
CRIMSON GALA COMET, ALBATROSS, MAGDALA, 
NECTARINE vp ACH, -+—LEOPOLD, FALCON, SILVER, 


ao WK. 

NEW PEARS—SOUVENIR DU CONGRESS, BEURRE D’ ASSUMPTION, and other new kind 

rr EES—An extensive stock of -well-grown trees—PEAR, APPLE, CHERRY, PLUM, "APRICOT, 
&e.; E VINES, SMALL FRUITS, &c, 

E mall sizes, suitable for Narserymen; as well as large plants in great variety. 

UW LBS—Direet from the best growers in Holland—first qua ty BULBS. 

New and Rare GREEN HOUSE PLANTS, for winters’, blooming, &c.; new CLEMATISES; new DOUBLE 
WISTERIAS: new and choice ROSES, PRIMULA JAPONICA, &c. 

Catalogues Mailed to App licants. 


JOHN SAUL, Washington City, D.C. 


wos Ege ks 
Of J. W. KERR, 
DENTON, Caroline county, Md. 


A full assortment of carefully-grown stock for the Fall Trade, at prices to suit the times. 
APPLE TREES—1, 2 and 3 years old— Winter varieties of Southern origin. 
PEACH, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, APRICOT, QUINCE, SHADE & ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
30,000 Concord and other Grape Vines, at tery low du A full stock of Small Fruits. 
2,000,000 Ceonover’s Colossal Asparagus. Hardy flowering Shrubs 


OSACE ORANCE HEDCE PLANTS, &c., &c. 
Ga" Send for Price List. Mailed free to all applicants. 
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YOUNG MEN S342 


Trained for a successful start in Business Life, taught how to get a Living, Make Money, and become 
Enterprising, Useful Citizens. EASTMAN BUSINESS COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., On-the-Hudson, the 
only Institution devoted to this speciality. The oldest and only practical Commercial! School, and only one 
providing situations for Graduates. Refers to Patrons and Graduates in nearly every city and town. 
Applicants enter any day. Address for particulars and catalogue of 3,000 Graduates in business, 


H. G. EASTMAN, LL. D. 


sep-tf POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 





JOHN D. HAMMOND. HENRY A. ANTHONY. 


JOHN D. HAMMOND & CO. : 


Saddle, Harness, Trunk and Collar 
Manufacturers, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
No. 361 W. Baltimore Street, opposite “Eutaw House,” 
sep—ly | BALTIMORE. 


ores 


SOF Ww. WILSON & SON, 
Lumber Declare” 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Frames; Sash; Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, 
Brackets, Newels, Balusters, 
And Building Materials Generally. 


Office, Wareroom and Lumber Yard, Fremont St., near §. Eutaw, 
Factory, cor. $. Eutaw aod, Cross Sts. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUY DIRECT or THE po ot A AND SAVE 25 PER CENT. sep-ly 


WILLIAM HARRIS, 
F Rie GUNS & PISTOLS, 


Just received, a large assortment of BREECH and 


Nursery & Bulb Catalogues, | °71=40«n:X¢ cuss, sronrsay's 
F. K. PH@NIX, No. 116 PRATT STREET, 


sep-2m BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
(One door from South — 4 eee MD. 
sep-6t 


Shropshire-Down Sheep. JOB PRINTING 


We can furnish a few RAM and EWE LAMBS, 


at low prices, if applied for at once, ‘ All Sate of BOOK: and gow FEIRTENO-exoented 
: romptly, n accurat tim-t ieh 
Address, Epitons Awertcan Farwer. | ?°™?"' " OMAMERICAN FARMER OFFICE.” 
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WHEAT SEEDING. 








13/4 


aT i 


Ammonia.. » - > - , 330 

Soluble Phosphate of Lime §-  - -. = - 23.91 

Bone Phosphate of Lime - - - - - EE ee 
Composed of the most concentrated materials, it is riche? im Ammonia and Soluble Phosphates 
than any other Fertilizer sold, except our “Excelsior,”’ its only competitor, and is made with the same 
3 cnperviels } uniform quality guaranteed; in excellent orderfor drilling. Packed in bags. 


PRICE $45 PHR. TON, 


J.J, TURNER & CO. 


sep-] No. 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 


STO WHEAT GROWERS. 
“HXCHLSIOR,*? 


4874 


The most concentrated, universal and durable fertilizer ever offered to the farmer—combining 
all the stimulating qualities of Peruvian Guano, and the ever durable fertilizing properties of 
Bones. In fine dry powder, prepared expressly for drilliag, and ¢an be ‘applied in any quantity, 
however small, per acre. ‘Ivis tlie opinion of many close caiculating Farmers, after 1X TEEN 
YEARS’ experience in testing it side by side with other popular fertilizers, that an application 
of 100 pounds of Excelsior is equal to from 200 to 300 pounds of »ny other fertilizer or guano, and 
therefore fully 100 per cent. cheaper, UNIFORMITY-OP QUALITY GUARANTEED BY THE 
MANUF CTURERS, . . 

s@-Farmers should see that evety Bag is branded as above, with the ANAL YSIS 
and OUR NAME in RED LETTERS. All others are counterfeits. 


PRICE $55 PER TON. 
J.J. TURNER & CO., 42 Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 





sep-tf 











AMMONTATED BONE 


Super-Phosphate of Lime 


OFFICE, 172 W. PRATT STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


tee 





i lia 


LETTERS FROM PROMINENT FARMERS. 


Ji 





Cecitton, Cec1t Coumry, Mp., Aug., 16, 1874. 
Mr. ANDREW Cog, Baltimore, Md. 4 
Dear Sir—I used your Phosphate again last year, having previously used it 
alongside of bone and barn-yard manure, | believe it done more guod than either, 
as I not only got a good crop of Wheat, buat the effects showed well on the grass 
that followed. I am well satisfied with the result this season, having tested it 
with several other standard kinds; it-not only made good straw, but the grain is 
very plump and bright, and turned out well. -1-shall want a larger quantity for 
my Wheat this fall. Very respectfully, WM. WARD. 


StibL..Ponp, Ken Co., Mo., Aug, llth, 1874. 
Mr. ANDREW Cog, Baltimore, Md, 

Dear Sir :—In reply to your, asking how the five tons of your Phosphate 
acted on my crop of Wheat, I have to say—I have never used any kind that has 
done better, and never had a better growth of straw. [ have not yet threshed, 
but, should, the grain turn ont t! proportion to the bulk of straw, I shall have 
never raised a finer crop of Wheat. 

I will require an increased supply this Fall. 

Very respectfully, yours, SEWELL. HEPBRON. 


Anne Artnpet County, Mp., Feb. 21, 1874. 
AnprRew Cog, Esq., Baltimore, Md, 

Dear Sir:—I commenced asing your. Ammoniated Bone Super-Phosphate 
of Lime in 1866, and since that time I have used xb ut one*hundred tons of your 
Phosphate, and [ have also used most, if not all; of the standard Fertilizers in the 
market, and after seven years’ experience I prefer yours to any other ‘nd I have 


used. I shall want of you 15 or 20 tons this season. 
Yours, very respectfally, BASIL S. BENSON, 


£7 Our old friend, B.S. Benson, well known as reliable in anything he 
may have to say, testifies as to his experience in the use of Coe’s Super-Phosphate, 
used on his farm in Anne Arundel County. 
Epiton AMERICAN FARMER.. 
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CHERRYSTONE, NEAR SouTH River, ANNE ARUNDEL Co., Mp., Aug. 16, 1874. 
Mr. Anvrew Cor, Baltimore; Md. 

Dear Sir :—I feel it my duty to say to you that the fertilizer you sold me and 
my son George Duvall, has more than satisfied me. I consider it far superior to 
the best Peruvian Guano. My melons, that had very little manure in the hill, and 
on poor, coarse sandy ground, bas the grandest and finest vines 1 ever saw at this 
time of the year. Adjoining farms, that were well manured, show the great 
difference and great advantage of your Phosphate over anything I have ever tried. 
1 put a tablespoonfal in each of forty pepper hills asa trial, and such pepper vines 
have never been seen before, by the oldest inhabitant, in this section of the country. 
They are two feet high, growing as if never to stop, with the largest green peppers 
leversaw. The platof ground ] had turned out as wortbless, not fit to eultivate, 
but the result shows what your Phosphate will do on poor land. 

Yours respectfully, SAM’L E. DUVALL. 


ot PPRICH S50 PPR TON. 


Prices Reduced! 
Early Beatrice Peach Ripens fully Two Weeks Earlier than any 


other known variety of Peach. 


This variety has been well tested in large orchards, and hundreds of buehels of this Peach bave been put on 
our market in 1872, 1873 and 1874, and on this, the severest test it could have, it has proved even better than al) that 
hae ever been claimed for it. It is fully two weeks earlier than Hale's Early, and free from rot, and the Commission 
Merchants of Philadelphia and New York not only say it is one of the earliest and best, Peaches, but one of the 
Best Shipping Peaches that goes on these markets, and brings more than double the _— of an other Peach. 

1 also offer an immense stock of. Peaches in variety, in which are ten new valuable and well-tested kinds, sold 
by no other house this season, and which will make the season for shipping some four weeks longer. By planting 
my new late varieties, the canning houses can run from one to two weeks longer than ever before while dependin 
on the old kinds. Among the valuable Late Peaches, I offer one which ripens two weeks later than all others, an 
in 1878 was shipped in an ordinary peach-crate successfully to Europe. It isa Peach of fine large size, well tested 
in many large orchards of Maryland and Delaware ; not excelled for market value. See Catalogues for Testimoniale. 


ALSO, AT REDUCED RATES, A LARGE STOCK OF 


Apples, Pears, Cherries, Crapes, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Strawberries, Cooseberries, Currants, Asparagus, Rhu- 
barb, Evergreens, Roses and Deciduous Trees 
and Shrubbery. 


In fact, all kinds of Trees and Plants em! found in a first-class Nursery can be supplied. Price List sent 
free, with Testimonials, and description showing exact rotation in the gipening of all new and popular kinds, 
from Early to Late, so that al] can plant what they may ship from first to last of ripening. 


Address RANDOLPH PETERS, 
Great Northern and Southern Nurseries, 
AGENTS WANTED. sts WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 











Maryland Poudrette, 


ts RICH IN PHOSPHATES, AMMONIA AND OTHER ALKALINE SALTS, as per 
analysis, containing in one ton of 2,000 pounds, say ‘ 


34 pounds Ammonia, 
39 pounds Potash, 
38 pounds Phosphoric Acid, 


Also, LIME, MAGNESIA, and other valuable constituents in smaller quantities. For sale, 
packed in barrels or bags, at $15 per ton, 2,000 pounds, by 


HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 


sép-6m 28 Holliday street, Baltimore. 
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TREES, Etc: 


AUTUMN OF 1874. 


We invite the attention of Planters and Dealers io 
our lar, ond complete, ret of 

Standard and aare Fruit Trees. 

Grape- all Fr 

Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses. 

New and Rare Fruit Ornamental Trees. 

Eve ms and Bulbous Roots. 


sews and Rare Green and Hot-House Plants. ' 


=. -— + pee - fo meet when desired. 
ompt a ron ven 
Descriptive and I ered nriacd Cat 
aa of yo ae follows : 
No. 1_Fraite 0c. No. 8—Ornamenta) Trees, 10e. 
No. 3—Greenhouse, 10ce. No. 4—Wholesale, Free. 


aie BLLWANGER & t BARRY, 


Estab'd 1840. 
Mount Hope Nurseries, ROCH N. Y. 


PURE BRED 


Calves, Sheep, Premium Berkshire and 
Chester White Pigs Bred and For Sale 4 
FRANCIS MORRIS, 
Office, 18 N. 13th St., Philadelphia, Penna. 


JERSEY HEIFERS. 


The subscriber offers for sale a lot of uncom- 
monly handsome Jersey Heifers (Herd- 
Book animals,) bred by himself from first-class 
MILEERS, and aged from 4 to 18 months. 

JAS. W. TYSON, 
1t BALTIMORE. 


PURE BRED 


SOUTHDOWN SHEEP 


Wishing to reduck my Flock of PURE SOUTHDOWN 
SE. I now offer Bucks and Ewes for Sale at redaced 
Sent by Hxpress. 


all Ly nae p 
sent prepaid 








Prices. 
THOMAS WOOD, 

DOE RUN, Chester Co., Pa. 

27" Also a few choice Chester White Pigs. 1t 





pe TREES FOR THE MILLION.—Larzg- 
est stock in the West; fine assortment; extra 
quality; packed to go —- any distance. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Prices low by hundred or thousand. A full 
assortment of other trees, shrubs, plants, etc. Iliustrated 
R. G. HANFORD, 


sep-2t 


White and Bronze Turkeys, 


Rrele Cochin and Leghorn Fowls. 
W PRICES TO REDUCE STOCK 
BEFORE FALL. 


W. A. MEYERS, 
New Oxford. Pa. 


Catalogue mailed free to a plicants. 
Columbus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio, 








Angora Goats for Sale. 


We have for sale cheap, three Angora Ewes 
and one Buck. One ewe has a kid, and the 
other twovare believed to be in kid. 


EpIrors oF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





AUCTION SALE 
JERSEY “CATTLE. 


Will be sold without reserve, on Thursday 
Morning, September 24th, 
1874, at 12 o'clock, A. M.,-at 


HERKNESS’ BAZAAR, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
The entire Herd of 


Pure-Bred JERSEY CATTLE, 
The property of 
J. HOWARD McHENRY, Esq. 


Sudbrook Farm, PrxesvitueE P. O., Baltimore 
county, Maryland. 


The herd consists of 25 head Cows, Heifers 
and Bulls, all registered, and for purit of Breed- 
ing and Fashionable Colors, it is believed can- 
not be excelled in this Country, 

{Catalogues on application. 

Stock on view the day previous to sale. 


ALFRED M. HERENESS & 00., Auctioneers, 
9th and Sansom Streets, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


FOR 


ORNAMENT, 


TREES|— 


PLEASURE, | PROFIT, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 
Thrifty, Symetrical, Well Ripened Trees, 
STANDARD AND DWARF 


Pears, Apples, Peaches, Cherries 


PLUMS, QUINCES. 


sep-tf 








FOR | 


FRUIT, 











Small Fruits.—Grapes, Currante, Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Strawberries, Gooseberries. 


Ornamental.—W coping ane 3 and Standard Deciduous 
Trees. Common and Rar 

Trees with — and Golden at Foliage Variegated 
leaved and Flowering Shrubs. 


ROSES.—Moss, Tea, Climbin e Perpetralg 
Clematis.—40 Pe ual and 20 Summer varieties. 
Honeysuckles, Wistarias, Bignonias, &., &c. 


Order directly of us as we employ no Agents. 
500 Acres of Catalogues — Write to us. 
} Catan 


Nursery. =e & BROS 


‘Geneva, N . ¥. 





____THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
DRY PERUVIAN.GUANQ... 


500 Tons Dry Peruvian Guano, part of the cargoes of ships South America 
and Heroina, imported in 1870. 


Wy THIS IS THE ONLY DRY GUANAPE GUANO 
IN TAH CTT 


For sale from Peruvian Agents’ Warehouse. 


J.J. TURNER & CO. 


No. 42 Pratt Street, BALTIMORE. 


BONE FLOUR AND BONE DUST. 


ot 

















ANALYSIS. 
AMMONIA (200 2 owigwoy statees . at 
BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME - 9: 9 -""'- "= = 4456 
GROUND BY OURSELVES & WARRANTED PURE. 


Superior to any offered in this market. Packed in good, strong Bags. 


PRICE $43 PPR TOW. 


No. 42 Pratt Street. BALTIMORE. 


BICKFORD & HUFFMAN’S 


SUPERIOR 


- GRAIN 2 


THE ONLY KA Be ig it F ey whe, PERFECT 
GRAIN DRILL =e efeleteelee 
Having a Successful Fertilizer Attachment. 


Certain in Distribution, accurate in measurement of Seed used, and possessing more facilities 
and conveniences for adjustment to quantity and practical operations in the field than any or all 
other Drills manufactured. ALSO, AGENT FOR 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATOR, 


WITH 4,6 OR 8 HORSE-POWER. 


_ Sole Agent for BALL'S CELEBRATED STEEL PLOUGHS. These Ploughs are of very 
Light Draft, and easily convertible into cast or combination by the farmer. Send for a Circular. 
Also, PERUVIAN GUANO, and BONES of all grades, 

JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


aug-3t No. 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 
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As Ge. DOOD, Marl nd ho ¢ lf I m 
40(Kasbr Si jaloar Mel- Air Maret, Balt Vdd ACTCUNUT! LOGEC, 
Manufacturer and Dealer in dooatid nitvaied ‘ 
‘1: ocated on the Washington Branch of the B. &O. R. R., 
Agricultural Implements, Seeds, Fertilizers, &C. | nine miles from Washington, and twenty-cight from 
If you want a superb harvester, buy our ATNA, At Beltjmare. 
pe co, for three successive yeare, the A TNA w.-n the The next seasion will commence on the 18th of Sep- 
wien uated atom, Evice ot ropper “attachment, $1 pape. tember, 1874, and end the last week in June, 1875, It is 
ey ahead of all com ors. We make all sizes of divided into two terms of twenty weeks each. 
thisadmirable Plow, geht ht, and left band anaeide hill. | Imeddition to Agricultare and the sciences pertaining 
1 and pire, Woodcock, Plag | thereto, a full Collegiate Course is taught. Students 
and popular P) igwe, ms. Castings by piece or ton. | Who do nut desire: to take the wholeconree are allowed 
dano attachmen's, $23 | Within reasonable limits to select such studies as their 
and S81, each. "rhe best p tech “of cheumber-wood | Parents or guardians may designate. 
Pun shallow anddeep wells, Several second-hand 
Buckeye Mowers for sale. -Mowing machines and other cnarge for boetdy ielading fas, eet washing a 
eo repaired with Getpatch: “A cat} le @licited. $100 per term, and a Matriculation fee of a 
THE FOLLOWING Is THE BOARD OF TRUSTEFS. 


Hon, A. Bowie Davis, Pres. | His Exce.’y J. B. Groome, 
LEWIs TUDOR & CO. ae Jas. T. Earie, ; Geverner of Md., 


Commission. Merchants, | Col. W, Whitman, Eoq.. Hon. Jobn Lee Carroll, 


Pres’t of the Senate. 
Hon. J.T. Hines, Speaker 





























For the salé ll Khade of COURTRY PRO PRODUCE. | J. Howard poner » Esgq., 

FRUITS AN yo SS ET'ABLES’ a their | Allen Dodge, Erq., ‘ ” ‘ of House of Delegates, 
season. we dom STRICTLY doieission BUsiI- | Hon. John F. Lee, Prof. M. A. Newell, 

pi therefore DO NOT SPECULATE. Consignments Pres. State Schoo) Com’rs. 
solict Feetgt returns made. We thank our many For ares eee i, to 

friende fa fot their liberal patronage and hope fora c: ntin- Gn JONES, PRESIDENT. 


uance and increase of the same. 


No. 44 Light Street, Baltimore, Md. »-ly 
RL te BORG, «| Fare Mackince? & Pmploments 


Manufacturers of 

The undersigned offere at private sale ONE PORTA- 
Flower Pots, Stone and Earthenware, | BLE $:£AM ENGINE AND BOILER, 10 horse-power, 
on truck in good runnivg order; STATIONARY STEAM 
POTTERIES AND SALES-ROOM, ENGINE, 4 to 6 horee-power; CYLINDER BOILER, 19 
’ feet long, 22 inches diameter; WESTINGHOUSE 30 
7ii and 713. West Baltimore Street, INCH THRESHER AND CLEANER; PELTON 8 
HORSE SWEEP-POWER: SINCLAIR & CO. 30 INCH 
mar-ly BALTIMORE, MD. THRESHER AND STRAW-CARKIBK; 6 HORSE 
0 inn a, CO BARREL CHUL a 
CO. BA R s ORSE-PO * . 
German Potash Salts, Arp cuven: ems BUTTER WORKER; SIN- 
CLAIR & CO PORTABLE GKIST MILL; COMPLETE 
Imported direct from the mines, high and OUTFIT FOR BLACKSMITHS SHOP; PLATFORM 
low gtades. SCALES, two size-; WHEELWRIGHT STUFF and 

other jumber. 


J. HOWARD McHENRY, 
Kainit and Muriate of Potash Pikesville, Baltimore county, Md. 


e-tf 
In original packages, at lowest market rates, | ; 


P. O. Address, Coliege Bias, Prince George’ 8 Co., Md. 
e-t 

















, in lots to suit, | For Saum.—A complete set of the first fif- 
a Gr —— = ie teen volumes of the American Furmer, beginning 
Successors to GRANG 
(Original Introducer and Importer 4 with 1819, Address Fr 
Office, 103 W. Lombard Street, Epiroks OF THE AMERICAN FARMER, 
jy 1-3m BALTIMORE, MD. Baltimore, Md. 





IMPROVED coTswortD 
COMBING WOOL SHEEP. 


I offer for sale PURE BRED Rams and Ewes of this SUPERIOR STOCK. 
At the last exhibition of the “State Agricultural Society of Maryland,” my 
Sheep were awarded EVERY PREMIUM contended for. My recently. imported 
Ram “Duke of Gloneester ” is an animal of great size and beauty, DEFYING COM- 


PETITION in this count 
sari refer to the E itors of the American Farmer, who. have examined my 


stock. ddress 
r C. J. B. MITCHELL, 
Jy-3 Queenstown, Maryland. 
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FOR SALE. 


AYRSHIRES AND SOUTH-DOWNS.— Grover & Baker 


2 heifers, 2 years old; bull, 18 months; selected 
from the célebrated herd of Wm. Birnie of 
Springfield, Mass. 4 ewes and 4 ewe lambs from 
the flock of Geo. H. Brown, of Dutchess Co., 
New York. WM. B. MATTHEWS, 

aug-2t Port Tobacco, Md. 


Illustrations for the Million. 


ENGRAVING REVOLUTIONIZED. 


THE PUBIAC.—THE UNDERSIGNED OF- 
fer exceptional inducements to all who have 
engraving to be executed. We produce metal- 
blocks in relief (ohontentyee or stereotype) suit- 
able for printing in the typographical press, of all 
kinds of engravings or pen-drawings, atacost very 
much below that of wood engraving. Business 
men who need cheap and elegant designs for postal- 
cards or catalogues, and other forms of advertis- 
ing; publishers of books, periodicals, or news- 
papers, who desire repr uctions of elegant en- 
gravinga or of portraits, or designs for any use, 
can have ape, anes produced by our process with 
fidelity and cheapness. 

We - copy Ton stecl, or lithographic engrav- 
ings, or pen-sketches of all kinds, on the most 
favorable terms. Address, z : 

PHILADELPHIA PHOTO-ENGRAVING CO. 

911 Locust Street, Philadelphia 

N. B.—Samples of our work sent on application. 


nD 











Buy at Heme and Order Early! 


Light and Dark Brahmas and Partridge Cochin 
Fowls for sale. Bred with care from Pedigree 
and Premium Stock at Cold Spring Poultry and 
Stock Yards, Baltimore Co., Md. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Refer by permission to tor 
of this Journal. Send for circular to 

J. E. LLOYD, . 
Richmond Market, Baltimore. 

(# Fowls sent in Maryland and Virginia 

C. O, D., if desired. aug-3t* 


= N.F.BURNHAM’S 2 





Market, and 

than any other 
* 

hhlet and be con- 


'P. 
F. Busywuam, York, Pa. 


per cent, guaranteed wit 


Send for a Pam 


The best in the 
vinced. N. 


sold at less 


oo 
-_ 
== 
> 
T-- 
-“ 
= 


first-class . om 


1874 TURBINE 


aug-4t 


Per Day ruaranteed wing ou 
40 nr 
mon Daketa: 


als from the Governors of Ark, Iowa and 
Catalogue free, Address W, W. GILES, St. Louis, Mo. 





THE VERY LATHST AND BEST. 





VIRGINIA LANDS. 
UPPER JAMES REAL ESTATE AGENCY, 


BY WILLIAM HOLMAN, 


CARTERSVILLE, Va. ' 

Who offers for eale upwarde of 12,00) acres af land. 17, N. Charles St... 

lying in one of the most desirable .egions of Bastern 

Virginia. & e. 
Catalogues sent on application. my-tf 4uTior 
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“Coming Wool or Goiswold Sheep. 


I will sell at moderate prices a superior lot of Ram Lambs, a few Ewes and 
Yearlings, all of superior quslity and careful breeding. Address d 


WwW. W. COBEY, 
GROSS ROADS P. 0. 


jy-at Charles County, Maryland. 


J. M. RHODES & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


RHODES’ AMMONIATED 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE PHOSPHATES, 


AND DEALERS IN 


PERUVIAN GuANO. 
OFFICE, 80 SOUTH STREET. 


aug-8m JNO. M. RHODES & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


cox’s 
AMMONIATED BONE 


SUPER-PHUSPHATE OF LIME 


Manufactured by Andrew Coe. 


WALTER HAMMOND, 
General Agent, No. 64 South Sharp Street, near Pratt Street. 
t@" ALSO GUANO AND BONE DUST OF ALL KINDS. aug-3t 


HULL, MATHEWS CO. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


POR SALE OF 


~ Butter, Eegs and Produce Generally 


And Deales in FLOUR, GRAIN and FEED. 


AGENTS FOR 


Thompson & Kdwards’ Fertilizers, 
" seay No. 100 S. Charles St, Baltimore, Md. 
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TimoTRY: SEED, SEED-WHEAT, CLOVER, &C. 


T. W. LEVERING & SONS, 
Bovine ree Mierchants and Dealers in Hield Seeds, 


: 55 COMMERCE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Keep on hand the, best varieties of Seed-Wheat; glso, Clover, Timothy and 
Orchard Grass Seeds, &e. 


aug-3t Ty W. LEVERING & SONS. 


THE BICKFORD & HUFFMAN 
FARMERS’ FAVORITE GRAIN DRILL. 
The Champion ace Y, MONARCH 


OF st a -< ix : OF THE 


Field Trials; —N MY SEEDING. 








Greatly Improved. Besure mts see it before purchasing. 


It is certain in distribution, accirate in measurement of Seed used, and possessing more facili- 
ties and conveniences for adjustment to quantity, and practical operations in the field than any or 
all other Drills manufactured. 


THE ONLY GRAIN DRILL 


Which throws out of gear by the automatic action of the Tube Lifter, and covers all the seed 
distributed. 


HAS THE ONLY COMBINED BREAK PIN AND SPRING TUBE IN THE MARKET. 


REVERSIBLE STEEL POINTS ON TUBES. 
TUBE SHIFTER to enable the farmer to change the Tubes from a straight line to @ zig-zag, 
without raising the tubes or stopping the team. 
Warranted to perfectly perform the seeding of all Grains from Flax to Corn. Plants Corn and 
Beans in Drills for Field Crops, with entire success 
ORDERS-PROMPTLY FILLED. Agents wanted in all unoccupied territories. 
ADDRESS, 


Hi. FP. UNDERAILLE, 
64 SHARP ST., BALTIMORE, MD. 


a. JTIBANNERET, 


Wholesale and Retail Dealer in 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS! 


62 LEXINGTON ST., bet. Charles and Liberty, 
BALTIMORE. 


A large and varied stock of Human Harr Goops always on hand, 
suchas Braids, Curls, Wigs, &c., &e. Also, Combs, Brushes, FACE and 
COMPLEXION POWD RS, French Perfumery and Pomades, &e. 

(ts Particular Attention to Country Orders, | Rete Discount to 


Dealers. . 
OLD HAIR BOUCHT or EXCHANCED, 


S aug-ly At the Lowest Cash Prices. 
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To the Growers of WHEAT. 


TIE CONTINUED SUCCESS OF THE 


MULUBLE SEA ISLAND GUANO 


Must convince the most skeptical farmer of its excellence 
as a WHEAT FERTILIZER. 


Poptak Springs, Howarp County, Mp., March 7th 








Messrs. RASIN & CO. 

Dear Sir—I have used'your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the past two years with 
perfect success on wheat, rye, corn, oats and potatoes. My neighbors have used it on 
tobacco with equal success. I think it equal'to any fertilizer in the market. It is in 
a better condition for drilling than any, 1 bave used, Most of the fertilizers offered 
are not fit for the drill until they ate nd@led. —  - 

Yours, very respectfully, DAVID BURDETTE. 


Howarp County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO. 
Gentlemen—I have used your Soluble Sea Island Guano for the last three years 
upon wheat and other grain and yegetables, and cannot say otherwise than I am _per- 
fectly satisfied with the result. Respectfully, JACOB GERWIG. 


Sxrpton, TatBot County, Mp., March 7th, 1874. 
Messrs. R. W. L. RASIN & CO, 

Gentlemen—Yours of 4th inst. at hand. Am pleased to write the Soluble Sea 
Island Guano is giving entire satisfaction. The prospect for wheat is first-rate—pro- 
bably never better in our county. . My own observation is that the action of Soluble 
Sea Island Guano is fully equal to any article in our neighborhood, viz: Turner’s, 
Ober & Sons, and various other manufacturers. 

Yours truly, J. A. F. NEAL. 


New Market, FrepDERICK Co., Mp., September 3d, 1872. 
Messrs. G. M. SMITH & BRO. 

Gents—I was prevailed on last fall to try, as an* experiment, 6né bag of R. W. L. 
Rasin & Co.’s Sea Island Guano, _I used this alongside of other fertilizers, sowing the 
same amount to the ‘acte..’ The wheat grew off fimely, and when I cut my crop, the 
straw and wheat was, considerable heavjer where this one bag was used. From the 
very slight experiment mete et persuaded itis No. 1 Guano. 

* ~ * Yours, very truly, CHARLES SALMON. 


J. K. FOUST, Centreville, York- County, Pa., says—We tried your Soluble Sea 
Island @nano on wheat,*by the side of the other sfertilizers,soldy here, and there is at 
least’ twenty per'ceit, Mifference in favor of yours, and parties who hay@ used) it have . 
engaged more for the wheat this season. © 7 —_— 


PRICE $50 PER TON, IN SUBSTANTIAL BACS. 


Ri Wey RASIN & CO., 


“aw >» ''s W. cor. South and Water Sts., Baltimore. 
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THOS. NORRIS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Agricultural Implements, 
Field and Garden Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


Would call special attention to the following first-class Machines, &c.: 
WESTLINGHOUSE THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
AULTMAN & TAYLOR'S THRESHERS AND CLEANERS. 
LEVER AND RAILWAY HORSE POWERS—most approved. 
VAN WICKLE WHEAT FAN—Price $37. 
AMERICAN: CIDER MILL AND PRESS—the best—$40 
OUR NEW ACME PLOUGH. 


Bickford & Hoffman Grain Drills, 


Plows, Harrows, Cultivators, Straw Cutters, Corn Shellers, and all kinds of Farming Tools. Fresh 
Field and Garden Seeds, Puré Grotind Bone’and other Fertilizers. 











PETER SCHUTTLER’S FARM & FREIGHT WAGONS 


We call particular attention to these wagons, which are of very superior make, and which we 
offer exceedingly low for cash. 


CUCUMBER PUMPS, 


WITH PORCELAIN-LINED IRON CYLINDERS. 


Weare prepared to furnish, wholesale and retail, the best and cheapest Cucumber Pumps in the 
country, to suit all purposes, from the small cistern to the deepest well. 
Send for Circular and Price List. 








FOR HARVEST, 1874. 
W. A. WOOD’S WORLD-RENOWNED 


SELF-RAKE REAPER, 


WITH AND WITHOUT MOWING ATTACHMENT, 


A. E. WOOD'S MOWING MACHINES, 


Universally acknowledged as | oe food os , if not superior to, any others in use. The above Machines 
have taken more FIRS 3 ‘in this country and in Europe than any other Reaping and 
Mowing Machines extant. Send for Descriptive Circulars. For sale by 


THOMAS NORRIS & SON, Agents, 
mayi-ly. ; 141 Pratt street, Baltimore, Md. 
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CANFIEED, BRO. & CO. 
Watches, Diamonds and Rieh Jewelry, 


Corner Baltimore and Charles Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 


American, English & Swiss Watches, Clocks & Bronzes 
Fans, Opera Glasses and Fancy Goods. 


THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE CITY. 
PREMIUMS FOR AGRICULTURAL FAIRS FURNISHED. 
BADGES AND MEDALS FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS A SPECIALTY. 
WATCHES CAREFULLY REPAIRED. jy-12m 


“THE CARROLLTON.” 





This new and beautiful Hotel, located upon thé sité of “ Old Fountain Hotel,” extended by an 
elegant front on Baltimore street, is convenient alike to the business mah and the totirist. 


It is the only Hotel in Baltimore of the new style, embracing 


*-ELEVATORS, SUITS OF ROOMS, with BATHS, 


And all conveniences; perfect ventilation and light throughout, and was planned and built as a 
Hotel, new from its foundation. 

Its elegant and convenient Office and Exchange Room, with Telegraph, &c., will at all times 
be at the disposal of the merchants and citizens of the city. 

The location of the Ladies’ Entrance on Baltimore street, and the beautiful Drawing Rooms 
connected therewith, will give to families more than the usual degree of quietude and seclus‘on. 

The undersigned refers to his career of over thirty years as a Hotel Manager in‘New York and 
Baltimore, and feels confident, that with a new and modern house, he can give entire satisfaction to 
his guests. 

To accommodate Merchants and others who visit Baltimore, the proprietor will charge $3"per 
day for the rooms on fourth and ‘fifth floors, making the difference on account of the elevation. 
Ordinary transient rates for lower floors, $4 per day. 


R. B. COLEMAN, Proprietor. 
BALTIMORF, Mp. Bbv-ty] 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
: ¢ Agricultural Works, 
rents erent eos FN YORK, Pa. 











\ Manufacturer of linp'd Standard 
Agricultural Implements 





MANAGER AND PROPRIETOR. 


The Pennsylvania Agricultural Works is one of the most extensive establishments of its kind 
in the United States. It is furnished with improved Machinery, Foundry, Forging Rooms, Planing 
and Sawing Mills, Lumber Yard, &c., complete within itself. It is situated among the great Iron, 
Coal and Lumber fields, which form the basis of all manufacturing; and I would respectfully call 
the attention of the public to these advantages, confident of meriting an extended patronage. 


The following are among the specialties: 


AGRICULTURAL (STEELS, PLOWS, CULTIVATORS,: HORSE 
RAKES, PLOW HANDLES, 


Threshing Machines, Horse Powers, &e. 


EXOoRSET LTow !TtRs. 


The Horse-Power is one of the most important implements, and probably the most difficult to 
keep in order; too much care, therefore, cannot be used in selecting the very best. 

I have long made the manufacture of Horse-Powers a specialty, and can safely recommend my 
improved Iron-Geared Powers to be all that I claim for them. 


FARQUHAR’S CLIMAX HORSE-POWER, 
For Threshing, Ginning and General Farm Use, 


ranks first; being the result of many years’ labor, “practice with science,” and the expenditure of 


thousands of dollars in e , eo 

It is remarkable for its light , simplicity, great strength and durability. It is fitted up wtih 

as much care as a piece of cotton wee ES steam , and will last as long. The rule, the 
to Horse 


“best is the cheapest,” applies with special ‘owers, 


THE PELTON OR TRIPLE-GEARED IRON POWER. 


This well known power is noted for its strength, cheapness and general efficiency. Like the 
Climax, the gearing is all secured in an iron frame, and is uninjured by the weather. The pinions 
are made of chilled iron, and no pains are spared to make it.a_ first-class, cheap power. 


—_ 


PIRES 


=~ 


Improved Railway Horse-Powers, Threshers and Separators, 
Have been a specialty with me for many years, and those who favor me with their orders may rely 
upon getting a machine which will run as light, waste less grain, and give more general satisfaction 


than any offered. 
PLOW HANDLES. 


or improved Blanchard machinery for the manufacture of Plow Handles upon an exten- 
sive scale, I can supply first quality Handles, side bent to order for any pattern of plow. 

: (a For further parti , address 

jy-ly A. B FARQUHAR, York, Pa. 
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Whitelock’ 


BALTIMORE 
“i % 160 “ 
San LT pat te RESR- 
ef IT of of BEY 
tig, COB * PROUT 
ERE EEE 
FOR 


CORY, OATS, POTATORS; WHEAT: and TOBACCO. 


27-850 PER ‘TON. wes PER BAG. 


The VEGETATOR is pee ared from dissolved bones, and is unsurpasced in quality, by the high grade manures 
of Enropée. it is ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY, ALWAYS PRODUCES A CROP, and having been 
extensively applied for many yéars without complaint, we are entitled to claim the Vegetator as A P 

E. ‘Thirty years’ experience in the trade, we think, gives us the advantage over all competitors in the 


MANUR 
preparation of manure, and we ask this to be tested by the side of any whigh can be procured. 


W. WHITELOCK & CO. 


aa 44 SOUTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 
cock 





Satoe<WILEOX vere ts Wr 
PATENT SAFETY STEAM Double Turbine Water W hee 
LA B ee sprawer Pledged Equal to 


Looe SZAN any Overshot. 
feirissonmrest 9 
WATER WHEEL, = 


BSG) iD STATION AM 
ENGINES & BOILERS: 


SAW &GRIST MILLS 


HAFTING, PULLEYS me 
Me ANGERS, MANUFACTURED py OVER 6,000 


- 1 OLE & HUNT: NOW IN USE. 


Tend) 7 »y oet-ty 
for Circulars { BALTIMORE.M® “ 
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PARIS GREEN 
FOR KILLING THE|, }@j POTATO BUG 


AND a WORM. 


WE MANUFACTURE FOUR GRADES, 


+ 
Packed in barrels, haif barrels, 100 tb. kegs, and 14, 28 and 56 &. Iron Cans. We have thoroughly tried it, and 
found it effectual and certain, if used as recommended by us: 


Take 2 ounces of “*DDDD” Paris Green, 8 ounces of **-DD"’ Paris-Green. 
Or 2 ounces of “DDD,” Paris Green 3% ounces of **D” Paris Green. 


tol pound of flour; mix the flour with 3 gallons of water; strain the lumps out, then add the Paris Green; use a 
bpegierg Lap to sprinkle the plants, otiosing occasionally while applying. To an acre of plants, it will require from 
2 to 354 Ibs. of Green, according to quality used. For sale to the trade only by 


ote WM. DAVISON & CO., Manufacturers, 104 W. Lombard St. 


Buckeye Mower and Reaper, 


SWERPSTAKRS THRESHER AND CLEANER 


The Truth is mighty and will prevail! 


25,400 Buckeye Mowers and Reapers, 
‘ "4,400 Sweepstakes Threshers 


Sold in the United States alone during the season of 1873. 

Farmers, do you want any more emphatic endorsement than this of the superior merits of these 
machines? Do not allow yourselves to be humbugged by the extravagant representations of agents 
for other machines. 

The BUCKEYE and the SWEEPSTAKES are the STANDARDS, and when you buy either or 
both of them you are sure to get your money’s worth, and to have machines that will last you, with 
proper care, 15 years and probably longer. We are prepared to prove that there are a large number 
of the above machines that have been in satisfactory use for the past 15 years, and are now. ready 
to take their usual place in the coming harvest. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE AND RELIABLE, 


They thus need no Jong, windy or labored argument to prove their efficiency. 


JOSHUA THOMAS, General Agent, 


35 North Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Also, Dealer in Mill Stones, Bolting Cloths, Smut Machines, Horse Rakes, &c. 
[jane-6t.) 


Ryders American Fruit-Drier. 


This Machine combines cheapne s in first cost, duranility, simplicity, and | yeu utility in the most perfect 
manner. It is maie in sizes especially adapted fo 


Farmers and Family Use. 
I, has beem greatly improved since last season, and, it is claime!, will in a single year 
SAVE ITS COST IN CANS AND SUGAR, 


And that froits prepared in it are superior in Flaver, Color and General Appearance. 
It will dry and preserve equally well all kinds of Fruit, Ve od'and tarned and acime! suvstances. By its use, also, 
inferwor fruits cam be partially sav wy urned to account. 
The DRIER ie now made in different sizes, with heater and all complete, varying in price from $50 to $200, 
and having a drying capacity of from 5 to 50 bueusle per day. 
8 For farther information, and for Illustrated Circular and Price-List, addreas 


SAML. SANDS & SON, Publishers American Farmer, 
jy-tt © NORTH STREET, BALTIMORE. 














? 
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STRATTON’ 


GENTS FINE FURNISHING GOODS, 


DRESS SHIRTS A SPECIALTY. 
No. 161 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, 


Four doors above the old stand and two doors below Noah Walker & Co.'s, 


oct-ly BALTIMORE, MD. 
JOHN C. HACHTEL & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HACHTEL’S AMMONIATED SUPERPHOSPHATE, 
PURE DISSOLVED BONE, and 
TOBACCO FERTILIZER. 


g@ These brands are prepared from the best materials which can be obtained, and contain in 
a Soluble condition every element necessary to the growth of the plant and the formation of the 
grain. Rich in Ammonia, Soluble Phosphates and Potash—always in fine dry condition for the 
drill. Orders respectfully solicited. We also dealin KAINIT, (Potash Salts,) which we recom- 
mend as a top-dresser for all crops, in addition to Phosphates or Bone. 


dee-ly OFFICE—14 Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md. 








JAMES L, FREY. GEORGE BE. BOWERS. 


SAMES L. FREY & CoO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Spring, Hair, Husk and Cotton MATTRESSES, 


Heather Beds. Pillows, Bolsters, &c. 
No. 84 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Gay and Holliday Streets, Baltimore Md. 
5 
FACTORY—S. E. Conner Cuew anv CaRro.ine Streets, 


p@y- Old Feather Beds Steamed. ga@y~Steamboats, Hotels, &c., furnished at the Lowest Prices. ° 
dec-ly 


HUBBALL & DUNNETT, 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS, 


6 & 8 N. Liberty St., and 171 N. Eutaw St., Baltimore. 








Public and Private Buildings Heated by Steam or Hot Water; Plumbing of every de- 
j «scription, with Lead, Galvanized or Plain Iron Pipe; hot and cold water; Hydraolic Ma- 
chines, various patterns, simple in construction and durable, viz: Steam Pumps, positive 
Hh, action ; Hot Water Pumps, Acid Pumps, Double Action Pumps, Braes and Iron; Water- 
ig Wheel Pumps, Water Rams, Wind Mill fue. Horee-Power Pumps, Steamboat Pum 
for extinguishing fire; Springfield Gab Machines for lighting Country Houses, Hotels, 
Factories and Railroad Stations, &c., &c. 
Having experienced workmen in our employ, any work entrusted to our care will be 
promptly and satisfactorily done. 

e have the privilege to refer to the following gentlemen as to our capability te do the 
above work: Hon. Reverdy Johneen, Hon. Henry G Davis, Hon. Wm. Pinkney Whyte, 
Francis T. King, Esq., J. H. B. Latrobe, Eeq., Samuel G. Wyman, Esq., William G. 
Harrison, Eeq., William W. Taylor, Esq., John Gregg, Eeq., Wm. F, Burns, Esq., J. W. 
Allnatt, Esq., Mesers- Baldwin & Price, Architects. dee-ly 
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ESTABLISHED 1839. 





TO FARMERS, PLANTERS and GARDENERS 





PureGround Bone 


JOHN BULLOCK & SON, 


Factory: Washington Road, Baltimore, Md. 


Store: No. 61 S, Gay Street, Baltimore, Md. 
P, O. Box 636. 





PACKED IN BARRELS OR BAGS, $45 PER TON. 


_— 
— 





For the past thirty years we have been engaged in the manufacture of PURE 
GROUND BONE, our crude stock being gathered daily from the Butchers here, with 
whom we have yearly contracts. Having recently added additional and improved 
machinery, we are now prepared to fill all orders in our line with promptness and 
despatch. Would respectfully call attention to the annexed certificate : 


BautimmoreE, March 1st, 1873. 
Messrs. Jounn Buttock & Son, Baltimore, Md. e 


Gents—The following is the result of an analysis of your Ground Bone: 


Moisture determined at 212° Fahrenheit, 

Organic Matter, 
Containing Nitrogen, 4.47 cent., equal to Ammonia, 5.42 per cent. 

Inorganic Matter, —* + 
Containing Phosphoric Acid, 22.15 per cent., equal to Bone Phos. of Lime, 48.35 percent. 
Alumina, Oxide of Iron, and Carbonate and Fluoride of Lime not determined. 
Insoluble Residue, 3.61 per cent. 

100.00 


I am pleased to state that this is one of the richest and most available forms of” 
Phosphate of Lime and Ammonia that can be found for agricultural purposes. The 
ver centage of valuable ingredients named is in excess of the generality of fertilizers 
now being offered for sale. Respectfully, &., 

P. B. Witson, 
oct-ly Analytical and Consulting Chemist. 
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HUGH SISSON, 








STHAM MARBLE WORKS, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, 


Importer and Dealer in Foreign and Domestic 


MARBLE & STATUARY. 


The Trade supplied with ee BLOCKS, or cut to size, at Lowest Jeg 
tes. 


REPOSITORY AND SALES ROOMS, 
No. 140 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Between Calvert and North (Rinehart Buildings), where may be seen 
a Choice Collection of 


STATUARY, MANTELS, 
FURNITURE SLABS, 
COUNTERS, TILE, 
MONUMENTS, TOMBS, 
CRAVESTONES, 


CURB and POSTS 
for Cemetery Lots, &c. 


WOAH WALEER & Co. 


THE 


Celebrated Olothiers 


OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


Announce the introduction of a plan of "ordering 


CLOTHING AND UNDERWEAR BY LETTER, 


To which they call your special attention. They will send on application their improved and 
accurate RULES FOR SELF-MEASUREMENT, and a full 
line of samples from their immense stock of 


Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Shirtings, &c. &%o. 


A large and well-assorted stock of READY-MADE .CLOTHING always on hand, 
together with a full line of FURNISHING GOODS. 


NOAH WALEBER ct CoO. 
Manufacturers and Dealers in Men’s and Boys’ Clothing ane Furnishing Goods, 
either Ready-Made or Made to O 


ont 165 and 167 W. BALTIMORE STREET, Baltimore, Md. 


SMITH & CURLETT, MANUFACTURERS OF PURE 
Steam Soap & Candle Works, | No. IGROUND PLASTER 


Cc. 8. & E. B. FREY, 
PERFUMED CHEMICAL OLIVE SOAPS, No. 18 HARFORD AVENUE, Batrimonz, Mo. 


ADAMANTINE and TALLOW CANDLES, | And dealers in Corn Husks, Always buying and pay 
Cor, Holliday and Pleasant Sts. 24 the Beenase Case Pusey 


feb-1y BALTIMORE, MD. FOR CORN HUSES. 
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BONE DUST & BONE 
“The Standard in America.” 


Ammonia. ....... sodbceeccccseee 5 Bone Phosphate of Lime.......... 0. 
845 Per Ton, in Bags. 


MARYLAND SUPER - PHOSPHATE 


And Tobacco Sustain. 


750 lbs. Peryvian Guano. 1,100 lbs. Bone Dust. 150 lbs. Potash. 
$50 Per Tou, in Bags. 


DISSOLVED OR VITRIOLIZED BONE, 


$48 Per Ton. 


No. 1 PERUVIAN GUANO, OIL VITRIOL (warranted full strength), MURIATE POTASH, SUL- 
eum = =6PHATE OF SODA NITRATE OF SODA, SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
And other Chemicals for making Super-Phosphates and Fertilizers, at Wholesale Prices. 


JOSHUA HORNER, Jr. 
54'S. Gay St., Cor. Chew and Stirling Sts., and 178 Forrest St. 








§ act 4! WIRE RAILING 


AND 














ORNAMENTAL WIRE WORKS. 


DUFUR & CO. ; 
No. 386 North Howard Street, Baltimore, Md. 


MANUFACTURE 


Wire Railing for Cemeteries, Balconies, &c. 
SIEVES, FENDERS, CACES, SAND and COAL SCREENS, WOVEN WIRE, &c. 
feb-ly Also, Iron Bedsteads, Chairs, Settees, &c., &c. 


GEORGE PAGE & CO., 


Machinists and Founders. 


Portable and Stationary Steam Engines and 


Boilers, Patent Portable CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 
Portable Grist Mills, Horse Powers, Leffel’s 
Turbine Water Wheel, &c. 


No. 5 N. SCHROEDER STREET, near W. Baltiwore street, 
feb-ly : BALTIMORE, MD. 
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IMPORTA 
FLETCHER BH. MARINA, 


GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


ESTABLISHED 1855, 
No. 45 West Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Dealer in Flour, Meal, Grain and Feed, Hay and Straw, Dried Fruit, Butter and Cheese, Guano 
and other Fertilizers: also Lumber, Staves and Tan Bark. 

Consignments of produce, &c., respectfully solicited. Our charges are only the customary com- 
mission and the legitimate expenses of transportation and handling in the city. 


20,000 bushels of ASHES on hand. 
FLETCHER E. MARINE, 
oct-ly Yo. 45 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


V. O. EARECKSON, 
LUMBER DEALER, 


West Falls Avenue, first Yard South of Pratt St. Bridge. 


Building Lumber, Shingles, Laths, Palings, 
FENCING, &c. 


LIME, BRICKS, SASH, DOORS AND MILL WORK 
may-ly AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT IN FERTILIZERS. 
GERMAN POTASH SALTS, 


Imported directly from the mines, high and low tests, 
Orders of ‘Manufacturers promptly executed in deliveries to suit. 
SrocK ON HAND FOR SALE VERY CHEAP. 
Mauriate of Potash, HKainit, &c. 


Also for sale, GROUND BONE, guaranteed strictly pure, testing 4.112 Ammonia, 47.010 Bone 
Phosphate of Lime, GUANO, &c. PLEASE CALL For CIRCULARS. 


TATE, MULLER & CO. 
oct-ly 52 8S. Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 


D. KNOX, late of R. Sinclair & Co. WILLIAM DICKSON. 


D. KNOX & CO. 


DEALERS IN 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS AND MACHINERY. 
GROWERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Garden, Field and Flower SEEDS, Trees, Plants, Fertilizers, &c. 


Agents for Dory’s WasHine Macurnes, CucumBerR Pumps, Montrcomery’s Wueat Fay, 
“ Superior’ Mower axp REAPER. 


No. 2 Howell’s Block, 
oct-12t CAMDEN STREET, NEAR SHARP, BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Taylor's Rotary Engine, 
(PATENTED MARCH 28, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First--Simplicity. Second—The smali space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—It reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


8, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


Adapted to any mill site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the grain is perfect. it has no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder’s dustet which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than auy machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain has no superior: 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 
Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. WII spread from 5 to 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of | orses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal.in the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
- PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jJac-ly Westminster, Mada. 




















MACKENZIE ‘BROS., 


importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


338 W. BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 





BSTABLISHED 1885. 


GHORGE W. W EBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. FE. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLINC SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


Ge Every attention paid to neatness and durability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiding in all its varieties. Orders attended to with espetch. dec-ly 





WE HAVE ep es ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. We HAVE OVER $100,000 tin MEN’S anp BOY’S 


CLOTH iIiIwWN G 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


{# And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


J. EE. SMITE & Go. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 
dec—ly BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 





QTEAM MARBLE WORKS. ‘The GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 
B E W A W & my o W ay . | In Imperial cases, with flexible sliding covers, 


No. 70 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, New style, and Superior in Tone and Touch to all other 
Organs. At very low prices. Send for Circulars and 
Would call attention to their fine collection of pone: Price list to JAMES M. DEEMS, Acent, corner Balti- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM-| more and Paca streets, over the People’s Bank, Bauti- 
ETERIES; aleo a varied assortment of MARBLE MAN- MORE, Mp. oct-ly. 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. ___ ‘marly — CALES.— Beery me should beve a pair of scales. 
We can furnish them to we & quarter of an 
RINTING, FOR EVERY BUSINESS. ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. at the American Farmer ofiice. Aan-tf 
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Taylor’s Rotary Engine, 
(PATENTED MARCH 26, 1873.) 


This Engine is adapted to any place where power is needed. For hoisting purposes, vessels, 
boats, &c. Some of its advantages are: First--Simplicity. Second—The smali space it occupies, 
one of twelve-horse power occupying only two feet square space. Third—lIt reverses INSTANTLY, 
turning either way at will of operator. Fourth—It has no dead center. Fifth—It requires less 
steam, consequently less boiler room for same amount of horse-power. 


The Excelsior Portable and Agricultural Engine. 


Heater inside boiler, (no freezing of pipes,) cylinder incased with steam, consequently using dry 
steam instead of wet steam. Has more good points than any Portable or Agricultural Engine in the 
market. STATIONARY ENGINES of most approved styles. Return Tubular Boilers, all sizes. 


VERTICAL ENCINES AND BOILERS, 


8, 5 and 7 Horse Power—simple, durable and cheap. 


CIRCULAR SAW MILLS, 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 


Adapted to any mill site. Built out of the best material. Strong, durable and easily operated. SOLD 
ON EASY TERMS. 


DIAMOND STATE SEPARATORS. 


We claim simplicity, durability and capacity to do good work in all kinds of grain, and with any 
kind of power, from two or three-horse tread, six or eight-horse sweep power, or a four or six-horse 
engine. First—Its separating the straw from the grain is perfect. lt bas no rakes or beaters. 
Second—Its riddles, which are entirely different from any machine in the market, make its cleaning 
of grain entirely free from straw, &c., and fit for market. Third—It has a feeder's dustet which 
protects the feeder from the dust. Fourth—It is the simplest machine built; has only two belts, is 
easily handled and runs lighter than auy machine doing the same amount of work. 


Westminster Triple-Geared Power: 


Simple and compact, runs light, has a quick motion, mounted on wheels or down. 


IMPROVED HARMAN HORSE-RAKE 


Is easily operated by a boy; does not dig and scratch the soil, and in grass or grain bas no superior: 
Runs light and is built in the best manner. We solicit a trial. 


Lime and Fertilizer Spreader 


Will spread LIME, PLASTER, ASHES FERTILIZERS AND FINE MANURES, and drill in rows 
if desired. Will spread from 5 tc 100 bus. Lime per acre, as desired. It is built in the best man- 
ner, and will spread as much in a day with a boy and a pair of | orses as fifteen men by hand; 
while it has no equal.in the evenness of its spreading. Every machine warranted. We have the 
most flattering testimonials of its utility. 


HOMINY MILLS, 
SELF-SHARPENING GRIST MILLS, 
CORN CRUSHERS, 
WOOD AND TABLE SAWS, 
FORCE PUMPS, 
_ PLOWS OF ALL SIZES, 
MILL MACHINERY, &c., &c. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. AGENTS WANTED. 
Address Taylor Manufacturing Co. 


jJac-ly Westminster, Mada. 
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MACKENZIE BROS. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


SADDLERY HARDWARE 
AND COACH FURNITURE, 


Oils, Paints, Varnishes, Iron and Steel Carriage Bolts, 
Horse-Covers, Lap Rugs and Fly Nets, 
Saddle-Trees, Wood Stirrups, Gum Horse Covers. 
Depot and Baltimore Agents for Philadelphia 
Axle Works and Henry’s Patent One-Plate Springs. 


BALTIMORE STREET, 


Baltimore, Maryland. 


338 W. 





BSTABLISHED 1885. 


GHORGE W. WEBB, 
GOLDSMITH & JEWELLER, 


S. E. Corner Light and Baltimore Streets, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 
FINE WATCHES, RICH JEWELRY, 
STERLINC SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


G2 Every attention paid to neatness and durability in the manufacture and repair of Jewelry. Fine Watches 
repaired by experienced workmen. Hair Braiding in all ite varieties. Orders attended to with espetch. dec-ly 





WE HAVE HESITATED ABOUT BREAKING THE MARKET, BUT THERE IS NO HELP 
FOR IT. We BAVE OVER $100,000 tn MEN’S anv BOY’S 


CLOTH iwWN G 


AND COODS FOR MEN’S WEAR, 


{#- And we cannot afford to carry them. Good times are coming, but we cannot sell Winter 
Clothing in Summer time, any more than people can wear Summer Clothing in 
Winter time; and besides, we will not allow our stock to become old. 


J. Et. SMATSH & CGO. 


MARBLE HALL BUILDINGS, N. E. COR. 
BALTIMORE AND FREDERICK STREETS. 


dec—ly 





‘The GERRISH CABINET ORGAN, 


In Imperial cases, with flexible sliding covers, 


QTEAM MARBLE WORKS. 
BEVAN & SONS, 


No. 70 HOWARD ST., NEAR SARATOGA, 


Would call attention to their fine collection of MONU- 
MENTS, TABLETS, &c.; GRAVESTONES FOR CEM- 
ETERIES; also a varied ‘assortment of MARBLE MAN- 
TLES, and are prepared to execute all kinds of Marble 
Work for building. mar- ly 


RINTING, FOR EVERY BUSINESS. 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE. 





pow style, and Superior in Tone and Touch to all other 


ans. At very low prices. Send for Circulars and 
rhe list to JAMES M. DEEMS, AGENT, corner Baiti- 
ph ges Paca streets, over the *People’ 8 Bank, Bauti- 


MORE, MD. oct-ly. 





CALES.—Every farmer should have a pair of scales. 

We can furnish them to weigh a quarter of an 

ounce up to the largest hay wagon, on very liberal terms 
at the American Farmer ofiice. Aan-tf 
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MORO PHILLIPS’ 


GENUINE IMPROVED 


SUPER-PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED. 


Reduced in price, and improved in quality by the addition of Potash. This article ia already too well known to 
require any comments upon its Agricultural value. Thirteen years’ experience iias ful y demonetrated to the 
agricultural commanity ite Le oe on all crops, and the iatroduction of Potaeh gives it addivional value. 

PRICE $50 PER TON, 2,000 S. Discount to Dealers. 


PURE PHUINE., 


SUPERIOR TO PERUVIAN GUANO. Patented April 29, 1860. Manufactured by MORO PHILLIPS. 
PRICE $50 PER TON, 3,000 LBS. Discountto Dealers. For sale at Manufacturer's Depots: 
110 S. DELAWARE AV., P masetenee, Pa. 
95 SOUTH STREET, Baltimore, Md. 
And by Dealers in general throughout the country. Pamphlets mailed free on application. 
ap-ly MORO PHILLIPS, Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer. 


MONUMENT IRON WoOoREBS. 


DENMEAD & SON, 


Cor. North and Monument Streets, Baltimore, Md. 
MANUFACTURERS OF STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


Steam Engines and Boilers 


OF ALL: SIZES. 


DAVID’S PATENT PULVERIZING MILLS, for Guanos, Bones, Ores, Clays; 
also, Flour Making. 











sae- SEND FOR CIRCULAR. ap-ly 





BALTIMOR FD 


RETORT AND FIRE BRICK WORKS. 
GEORGE C. HICKS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CLAY RETORTS, TILES, FIRE BRIOK, 


VITRIFIED STEAM-PRESSED 


Drain and Sewer Pipe, Stove Lining, &c. 
ap-ly Manufactory, Locust Point, Balt. Office, 4 S. Holliday St. 


Established] A EL WARNER, (1811. 


Manufacturer of 


Silver Ware & Rich Jewelry, 


English, Swiss and American WATCHES of the Best Makers; 
Importer and Dealer in Diamonds, Fine Watches, 
Silver-Plated Ware, Table Cutlery, &c. 


WEDDING PRESENTS, 


Preminms for Agricultural Fairs, Fine Bronzes, Opera Glasses and Shell Jewelry, &c. 


ety No. 135 W. Baltimore Street, near Calvert, Baltimore. 
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JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


GENERAL AGENT FOR 


THE KIRBY MOWERS AND REAPERS, 


DD 2 hg 
Light street, Mert @egtemeee Light street, 
BALTIMORE, she Ce Lee #4 BALTIMORE, 


MARY LAND, Sega eta MARYLAND. 








The KIRBY COMBINED REAPER AND MOWER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST 

PREMIUM at Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., FAIRS, October, 1873. The BUR- 

DICK INDEPENDENT REAPER with BALTIMORE SELF-RAKE received FIRST PREMIUM and DIPLOMA 

at Maryland State Fair, 1873. The KIRBY TWO-WHEEL MOWER was awarded the FIRST PREMIUM at 

Carroll County, Frederick County and Montgomery County, Md., Fairs; and also, at Leesburg, Va., Fair, 1873. 
SIMPLE, STRONC AND DUBABLE. 


POSITIVELY NO SIDE DRAUGHT, NO WEIGHT ON THE HORSE’S NECK. Extras and : a constantly 
on hand. Send for Circular and Price-List. Also, DEALER LN ALL KINDS O 


Agricultural Implements, Cucumber Pumps, Seeds, Fertilizers, &c. 


JOHN C. DURBOROW, 


dec-ly 55 Light Street, near Pratt, Baltimore, Md. 





FARMERS SAVINGS BA NK!! 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
ASSETS 1111 $3,300,000. 
ALL KINDS OF POLICIES ISSUED. 
SAVINGS BANK INSURANCE A SPECIALTY. 








Every Policy shows its cash surrender Silas at the end of the First, Second, Third and every 
year of the continuance of the Policy. 


EXAMPLE. 


ENDOWMENT—At 30, $1000 payable at 40, or at previous death. Premium $88.23. Cash sur- 
render value at end of first year, $77.74; at end of second, $162.15; end of fifth year, $440.02, 
or $1.18 LESS than the amount paid in. 

Payable at Death or 75—Age 40, $1000.. Premium $34.01. Cash surrender value at end of second 
year, $18; at end of third year, $35.56. 
ia" We respectfully call the attention of the age to the above card, and can assure them that 

no other Company offers so great an inducement for the investment of their money where so large 

a return is guaranteed, and brings Lirm INSURANCE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL 
Parties desiring information or insurance in this Company will address or call upon the under- 

signed, who will take pleasure in furnishing it. 


noy-ly WM. £. BROWN & CO., Gen'l Agents, 22 Second St.. Baltimore. 
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GARDEN SEEDS, 
Guano, Bone, Plaster and Fertilizers, 


CLOVER, TIMOTHY, ORCHARD, 


KENTUCKY BLUE, | 


And other Field Grass Seeds. 
Lawn and Ornamental Grass Seeds. 


BUCKEYE SELT-DISCEARGING HORSE BAKE. 


ACRICULTURAL 


AND 


Garden Implements 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


We invite the attention of Farmers, Gardeners 
and others to our complete stock of Implements, 
Seeds, &c, in which will be found all articles 
pertaining to our business. We make specialty 
of each department of our business in their re- 
spective seasons, and guarantee everything as 
represented. We have just secured a new supply 
of Garpen Seeps of the latest and best varieties, 
all of which are fresh and trve to name. 

We are ugents for the celebrated “GQuANAHANI” 
Guano, whichis being introduced in this market. 
It is esteemed by many as equal to Peruvian 
Guano, and sells at $40.00 per ton. 

In our stock of implements we include an as- 
sortment of the very best in the market—among 
which are the **Msapow Lark” Mower, war- 
ranted equal in efficiency of working to any other 
machine in the market, and sells at $95.00; with 
self-rake attachment, as a combined reaper and 
mower, $175.00. 

Buckeye Self-discharging Wheel Horse Rake, 
Hand-delivering Wheel Rakes, 
Bullard’s Hay Tedder, 
Hagerstown Grain, Seed & Fertilizer Drill, 
Empire Thresher and Cleaner, 
Champion Bye Thresher, 
Thornburg & McGinnis’ Lime Spreader, 
Pelton and Railway Horse Powers, 
Pioneer Stump Puller, 
Steel Plows, &c. 


JOHN M. GRIFFITH & C0. 


41 & 43 N. Paca Street, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 








PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE, 


FORMED BY THE 


NORTHERN CENTRAL 


AND 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROADS 


ON THE 
West, Northwest and Southwest, 
To PITTSBURG, CINCINNATI, 
LOUISVILLE, INDIANAPOLIS, 
CHICAGO, 8ST. LOUIS, 


AND ALL OTHER 


PROMINENT POINTS. 


BALTIMORE & POTOMAC 


AND 


Alexandria & Fredericksburg Railways 


ON THE SOUTH TO 


Washington, Richmond, 


AND ALL POINTS IN THE 


Atlantic and Galf States. 


THE ONLY 


ALL RAIL LINE 


WITH NO 


OMNIBUS TRANSFER AT WASHINGTON. 
NORTHERN CENTRAL 


PHILADELPHIA and ERIE RAILWAYS 


ON THE NORTH TO 
HARRISBURG, WILLIAMSPORT, ELMIRA, 
WATKINS GLEN, ROCHESTER, ERIE, 
BUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS. 


e Baggage called for and checked at Hotels and pri- 
vate residences through to destination. Sieeping and 
Parlor Car accommodations secured. 

Through tickets sold and information given at com- 
pany’s office, 


N. E. Corner Baltimore and Calvert Streets, 


At Depot N. C. Railway, 
UNION DEPOT, CHARLES STREET STATION, 


And PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE STATION. 


ED. 8. YOUNG, D. M. BOYD, Jz., 
Gen’l Parsenger Ag't. Gen’! Passenger Ag’t, 
B. & P. an WER. Rds. Beapey Nala .R. 
SAMUEL T. DeFORD, 
feb Southsastern Agent. 
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Keystone Portable Forges, 


FAN BLAST, LARGE OR SMALL. FOR HAND OR POWER. 


EVERY FARMER SHOULD HAVE ONE, and save money 
and time by doing HIS OWN REPAIRING, &c. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and Price: List to 


REUTER & MALLORY, 


-— e..., 148. Charles Street, Baltimore. 


BURNS & SILOAN, 
Wo.1S32 Light Street Wharf, 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


BUILDING LUMBER AND SHINGLES, 


ASH, OAE AND WALNUT. 


Lime, Bricks, Sash and Mill Work. 


oct-12t 


PAINT! PAINT! PAINT! 


TEE 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT! 


Which for DURABILITY, BEAUTY and ECONOMY, is unsurpassed by any other PAINT 
MANUFACTURED, and is already mixed for use, of all the different shades of color to suit the 
taste, and is equally good for wood, stone or iron, and will not crack nor chalk off by friction, and 
will preserve its color twice as Jong as the best Lead Paint. It is sold unly by the gallon, and one 
gallon will cover twenty éqnare yards of smooth surface two coats. 

Send for Circulars and sample cards. 


R. & W. H. CATHCART, Sole Agents, 


pemees 113 Thames street, Baltimore. 


JOB PRINTING. 


We have arrangements by which all kinds of Job Printing can be execnted with promptness, 
accuracy and neatness. Persons in the country needing 


Cards, Circulars, Pamphlets, Constitutions of Societies, 
CATALOGUES, PREMIUM LISTS, HANDBILLS, 














Or any other kind of Printing, in all colors, can have the same executed through this office in the 
handsomest style, and at the very lowest prices. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 

TERMS CASH. Address : 
AMERICAN FARMER OFFICE, 9 North St., Balt. 
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R. J. BAKER & CO. 


coor =" DYE-WOODS 
a at PureGroundBone DYE-STOFFS, 


CHEMICALS 


ga OIL VITHIOL, 


DEALERS IN 


Glue, Indigo, Madder, Bi-Carbonate of Soda, &c. 
Nos. 36 and 38 South Charles Street, 
i BALTIMORE, MD. 


WILSON & CO., 
63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FIRE AND WATER PROOF 


IMPROVED PLASTIC SLATE ROOFING 


AND DEALERS IN 


ENCLISH ROOFING FELT. 


The PLASTIC SLATE IMPROVED, as a roofing material, stands unrivalled. As a mastic it 
adapts itself to every SHAPE and SLOPE, NON-COMBUSTIBLE, I1MPERVILOUS, NON-EXPAN- 
SIVE and UNDECAYING. FROST does not CRACK nor HEAT DISSOLVE it, possessing all the 
advantages of a sheet slate roof without its joints and crevices. Perfectly FIRE PROOF, and 
insures at same rates as slate or metal roofs. It is unequalled as a coating for RAILROAD and 
FARM BUILDINGS. 


LHAKY SHINGLE ROOFS. 


It frequently happens that house-owners wish to avoid the expense of taking off shingles and 
running the risk of uncovering the house. To accomplish this we recommend the use of the 
ENGLISH ROOFING FELT, which by far supercedes the common tarred paper. It 
has been proved by experience that roofs covered in this manner will stand for YEARS in places 
where other roofing materials have FAILED. 

OLD METAL ROOFS can be covered with this material, making them to last many years, and 
more durable than several successive coats of paint, at half cost of a new roof. “ 

FOR DAMP WALLS, 1s 4 remedy, it is unequalled and an entire success. 

Orders for shipping promptly attended to. 


WILSON & CO., 


No. 3 Rialto Building, 


63 SECOND STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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R. SINCLAIR & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Agricultural Implements 
MACHINERY. 


Also, Growers and Importers of 


nc] Garden and Field Seeds, &ce. 


DEALERS IN FRUIT TREES AND PLANTS. 











We would call the special attention of our friends and customers to the following 
first-class Machinery and Implements, which we guarantee to be equal to any article of 
the kind made in this country, being all of ourown manufacture. We name, in part, 
such Machinery and Implements as are required by the Farmer and Planter for the 
Spring and Harvest Season, viz: 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT MASTICATORS, of which we make four. sizes, viz: 


Hand, Hand and Power, and Steam and Water Powers. These machines are the best 
in use for the purpose of cutting up Corn Stalksand Sugar Cane. 

SINCLAIR’S PATENT SCREW PROPELLOKs, HAY, STRAW AND FOD- 
DER CUTTERS, of which we make six (6) sizes, viz: Two light sizes, for hand power ; 
two medium sizes, which can be run by hand or power, and two sizes for horse power. 
All of the above-named Cutters are our own patents and manufacture, and as such we 
can recommend them. Our6-inch Small Hand Cutter is considered to be the best cheap 
Cutter made in this country. Price, $16.00. 

READING'S PATENT HORSE-POWER CORN SHELLER, with and without 
Cleaning Attachment. The Attachment is Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

VIRGINIA HAND AND POWER SHELLER, with and without Cleaner. The 
Cleaner to this Sheller is also Sinclair & Co.’s Improvement. 

DOUBLE AND SINGLE IRON SPOUT DOUBLE-GEARED HAND SHELL- 
ERS, WOOD-SPOUT HAND SHELLERS, several kinds. 

SINCLAIR & CO.’8 SOUTHERN IRON-BRACE GRAIN CRADLES, with 
Four, Five and Six Fingers. Considered the best Cradle made in this country. 

SCULLY’S CELEBRATED CIDER AND WINE MILL AND PRESS, two 
sizes. They speak for themeelves ; in fact, they have no equals 

“ANDERSON’S” AGRICULTURAL STEAMER, for Cooking Food for Stock. 
The best in use. 

PELTON PATTERN OF HORSE POWERS, several sizes. 

“ CARDWELL’S”” PATENT THRASHER AND CLEANER, two sizes. 

THRASHERS AND STRAW CARRIERS, several sizes. e 

BUCKEYE REAPERS AND MOWERS, all the different sizes and styles. 

ADVANCE MOWERS, HORSE WHEEL-RAKES, HAY TEDDERS, HORSE 
HAY-FORKS, SULKY CULTIVATORS, PLOWS, HARROWS and CULTI- 
VATORS, and all kinds of 


FARMING AND HORTICULTURAL TOOLS. 
Address, R. SINCLAIR & CO. 


may-ly. 62 Light street, Baltimore. 





THE AMERICAN FARMER. 


Wm. STuaRT SYMINGTON. Tuos. A. SYMINGTON, 


PATAPSCO CHEMICAL WORKS. 
SYMINGTON BROS. & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


OIL VitTRIOL 
AND OTHER CHEMICATS. 


Works on Locust Point, , 
Office, 44 South Street, » | Baltimor e. 


L.tIV ROW <& CoO. 


Manufacturers of 


MACH IN H-MADB POTS. 


Pots for Propagating Cotton Plants for Karly Planting, Pots for forcing Jute, 
also Turpentine Pots. 

These Pots are made with the most approved machinery from tempered clay. The quantities 
made by us per day are from 3,000 to 6,000. 

We have always on hand a large assortment of FLOWER POTS. ‘aving improved facilities 
for the manufacture of FLOWER POTS, and giving the same our entire attention. we are enabled 
to supply the market with an article, which for neatness, durability and cheapness we defy competition. 

These Pots can be safely shipped to any part of the United States in lots to suit ; also, URNS, 
BIRD BOXES and HANGING BASKETS. 


LINTON & CO. 


apr-lyr Corner Lexington and Pine Sts., Baltimore, Md. 











HARRINGTON & MILLS, 


Nos, 204 & 206 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Manufacturers and Importers of 


Fine Furniture, Looking Glasses, Gilt Frames, Curtains and Draperies, 


We call particular notice to our large stock of CANE FURNITURE, embracing 
Chairs, Tables, Lounges, &c., &c.; being particularly suitable for country residences, and adapted, 
from its lightness and coolness, for Southern latitudes. 

A large stock of Fine Furniture constantly on hand and made to order. may—ly- 


MARYLAND B BRITANNIA 
GOLD-AND SILVER PLATE WORKS. 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 
WMéM. HOLMBS, 
SALES ROOM No. 3 NORTH CHARLES STREET. 
Office and Factory, Nos, 50 and 52 Holliday Street, 
BALTIMOR®D,. MD. 


seas” Repairing and Replating done as soto look equal to new ware. 
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THAT THE DEMAND FOR 


Dugdale’s “ Esxcellenza ” 


IS SO LARGELY ON THE INCREASE? 


It is Simply ee2Meetw That there is nc 


Because of Ae Tunen } Fertilizer sold at 


y = i 
Extensive Trial 4.1&!a, ghee The same Price 
4 Piz ai SY Z f 


Equal to it. 


armers say about it. 
ARTHUR STABLER, or Sanpy SprinG, MD, says Aug. 6, 1874:—‘‘I used ‘Excellerza’ 
last’ fall on wheat, alongside of ~‘Moore’s Half:and Half,’ and ‘Bond’s IX L’, same quantity per 
ecre, and ‘Excellenza’ far surpassed the others, both in quantity of straw and wheat, and produced 
a fine set of grass. It made me the best crop I have ha) for several years. I consider it a valua- 
ble and reliable fertillzer, and fully equal to several leading articles which are ten dollars per ton 
higher in price.”’ 
HON. JNO. B. BROWN, or CENTREVILLE, MD., says Aug. 4, 1874:—‘‘I have used Dug- 
dale’s Super-Phosphate for a number of consecutive years, with decided success, on lands varying 
in qnality and texture of soil, and believe I have good reason to consider it a valuable manure.’’ 


MR. WM. McKENNEY or CENTREVILLE, MD., says July 21, 1874:—‘‘I have used and sold 
‘Excellenza’ for four seasons, and it has given general satisfaction, both to me and my customers.”’ 


JAS. H. BAKER, Esq., oF BAKERSVILLE, Kent Co., MD., says July 25, 1874:—‘‘I have 
used your ‘Excellenza Bone Super-Phosphate’ on my wheat for three years. It has always given 
me entire satisfaction, and I regard it as second to no fertilizer I have ever tried.’’ 


JOHN LEONARD, Jr , Aucusta Co, VA., says :—“I tried ‘Excellenza’ on wheat, slongside 
‘Eureka,’ ‘Z-ll's,’ ‘Soluble Pacific,’ ‘Piedmont’ and ‘Empire,’‘and it is the best fertilizer I ever used. 
It acts eq@fally as well on corn.”’ 


CHARLES BROOKS, WaynNessBoro, Va., says:—‘‘I made the best wheat crop with 
‘Excellenza’ that I have made in many years, and I and my neighbors think it is the best fertil- 
izer we have ever used ”’ 


Farmers, why will you buy high-priced sixty-dollar Fertil- 
izers, when by using the “ Excellenza” you can save ten 
dollars per ton, and have as good or better results? 


The Price of ** Excellenza” ia $50 per ton. in Raltimore.— 
You can order it through your commission merchant. Packed in good bags, 200 tbs. 
each. It is in proper condition for drilling. 


GEO. DUGDALE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 
No. 44 Post Office Avenue, Baltimore. 




















PACIFIC GUANO COMPANY'S 
SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


JOHN S. REESE & CO. 
No. 10 South Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Genoeoral Agents. 
QA WR BWee ci cc cccckquetientscec¥s betsaee $1,000,000. 






























The use of this Guano since its introduction in 1864, and-the annual increase of its | 
consumption from a few hundred tons the first year of its use, to many thousands of 
tons, is the best attestation to its value as an efficient om for the increase of the pro- 
ducts of agricultural labor, as well as to the integrity of its production. 

The large capital invested by this Company in this business, and its unusual 
facilities, enables it to furnish a fertilizer of the highest excellence at the lowest cost to 
consumers, 

It is the policy of the Company to furnish the best fertilizer at the lowest price, and 
look to large sales and small profit for reasonable returns on capital employed. 

This Guano is sold by Agents of the Company in all the markets of the Middle, 
Southern and Gulf States. 

Price in Baltimore $50 per ton 2,000 Ibs. 


JOHN §S. REESE & CO. 
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GRUUND DUNE & MEAT 


CONTAINING ALL THE ELEMENTS OF PLANT FOOD, 


And Being Treated with Potash Salts, 


Is 4 PERFECT MANURE 


<->? ——__ 


See POTASH, 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 


PREPARED BY 


R.W.L. RASIN & CO. 


No. 32 SOUTH STREET, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 







































